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The advice of a skilful Oculist or Optician should be taken when the first pair of Spectacles 
is required, as, unless the Spectacles adopted in the first instance are exactly suited to the 
eyes, mischief is soon done which cannot afterwards be remedied. 
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MR. JOHN BROWNING, Opbtbalmic Optician, 


Author of ‘Our Eves’ (now in its Fourteenth Edition), may be consulted personally, free of charge, at 


63 STRAND, LONDON, W.C., _ 
respecting Spectacles for all forms of Defective Vi-ion. An appointment in writing is desirable in the case of those 
coming from a distance. 
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Bottles, 1/-, 2/-, 5/-. from all Chemists, Stores, & Grocers, or 
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— object of this Charity is to afford Medical and Surgical Relief to the Children of the Poor, under the age 
of 12 years for Boys. and 14 for Girls. 

The Hospital provides 27 Beds, which accommodate nearly 400 patients annually. The New Out-patients 
average 11,000 a year; the attendances being about 30,000, Over 17,000 casualty cases are treated yearly, the 
House Surgeon being ready to deal with them at any time 

There is a Convalescent Home at ‘ Paddington Cottage,’ Wembley, near Harrow-onr-the-Hill (close to Sudbury 
Station, on the L. & N.W.R.), which provides 12 Cots. It is intended primarily for the relief of such Surgical 
and Medical Cases as are usually ineligible for admission into ordinary Convalescent Homes. 

Owing to the increasing demands made upon it, and for sanitary reasons, it is imperative to proceed with the 
Rebuilding and Extension of the Hospital without delay ; but the Committee have not the necessary funds, 
although they possess the freehold site, About £12,000 is required. of which about £7,000 has been received anid 
promised. DONATIONS TO THE BUILDING FUND 
are earnestly appealed for, and should be sent to the Treasurer or Secretary, at the Hospital. 
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THE MAID OF DOON. 


By ANDREW DEtR. 


CuHaptTer I. 


INNER was over. They had just lit their pipes and settled 
down to a gloaming chat. 

“Ouf!” said Harley, “now we're off. Yes, I confess it isn’t 
half-bad to find oneself rich after knocking about the world for 
years on crusts. You see, I really had a bit of roughing. On land- 
ing at Melbourne, I was taken by the hand by a very obliging fellow 
with whom I entered into partnership in the hardware line. I woke 
up one morning to find that I had been taken by the purse, and that 
I was in several hard lines without the ware. With five pounds 
capital, I went to have a shy at the diggings, and with two, I shied 
them up. I was amason’s labourer at fifteen shillings a week, a 
slater at a pound, and a clerk at twenty-five shillings. I worked my 
passage as an anything but jolly tar round to Sydney, where I 
became a real gentleman’s gardener at the gentlemanly sum of one 
pound ten per week. Fine pursuit, horticulture. Once read a book 
about it, though my master wouldn’t believe that. So T left his 
garden for the next man to weed, and started inland with an intro- 
duction from a Scotchman to a sheep-farmer friend, seventy miles 
away. 

“The money ebbed out of my pockets and the elbows out of my 
coat simultaneously, and it was getting hard to keep the soul from 
ebbing out of my body, when the tide turned and flowed good 
luck. I was passing through rather a dreary district when I saw in 
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front of me a brawny European standing behind a dead horse, and 
keeping a group of howling Maori at bay with his rifle. There were 
four living and two dead, and I saw that those left were as 
determined to relieve the honest man of life’s burden, as he was to 
carry it a little further. Just as he dropped from a bullet-wound I 
went into them at the gallop, and in a few seconds had, with my 
revolver, persuaded two of them to continue operations in another 
world ; tickling the others in their flight with a little lead. The man 
on the ground was the good Ayrshire Scot to whom I was journey- 
ing. Luckily, it was only a leg wound, and he managed to stick on 
my horse for the remaining two miles of the distance. 

“Well, that man was more than a father to me. I worked with 
him on the ranche for two years, when he took malarial fever and 
died ; leaving me, as he had no relations, every cent of his money. 
I had a hankering after the old country ; so sold out and shipped 
home. Having some business to transact in this quarter, and learning 
in Glasgow that my old chum, now one of a prominent firm of law- 
yers, was struggling through a holiday down here, I—yes, here I am.” 

“And here you are welcome, old man.” 

** By the way,” said Harley, “do you know Colonel Hodgson of 
Doon House?” 

“Only by name,” said his host, rising. He drew aside the 
window-curtain. ‘See, if you stand here you can just catch a 
glimpse of the roof through the trees.” 

“So you do. And yonder is the monument—dear old spot! Is 
it too late to walk round that way, Wingate ? ” 

“Not a bit. We'll go for a stroll.” 

And round by the monument they went, the wanderer relating 
to his friend, all ears, the saga of his doings—of mighty enterprises 
and hairbreadth escapes, adventures by sea and field. The tongue 
flashed from world to world. The transit of the universe was 
nothing to this dark-eyed youth from the bush—this weather-tanned 
man of thews and sinews. They walked up the Maybole road, 
turning as the moon opened magic on the night. 

** Yes,” Harley was saying, “Colonel Hodgson is my uncle. I’m 
going to visit him to-morrow—not as the man of fortune, but as the 
hungry heir-expectant. I want to see how the old fire-eater would 
treat me if I really were at his mercy. Chiefly, I want to learn how 
he has behaved to my cousin Nelly. He’s her uncle, too, and her 
guardian. Nelly and I were lovers in the dead days, and she used 
to say that if she lost her mother she’d rather die than Angels 
and ministers of grace! What’s that?” 
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They were crossing the bridge at the monument inn. Harley 
clutched his friend’s arm fiercely, and the two men peered, spell- 
bound, up the river. There, on the very auld Brig o’ Doon itself, 
shadowed by the trees, but streaked by one thin moonlight thread, 
stood a tall white figure, making strange signs with its arms—weird, 
slow movements, suggestive of things unearthly. 

“Stoleaway ! By the ghost of Tam o’ Shanter! I follow thee ! 
Wait there, Wingate.” 

Harley shot along the river-bank, and was lost to sight. Wingate 
strove to pierce the gloom of the dense foliage, as he heard him 
crash and blunder through the shrubbery. The sounds circulated 
and came back. Harley scrambled to the road, breathing hard and 
displaying torn garments. 

“The—the strangest thing alive—or—or dead,” he panted. 
“Got quite close, and thought I had it when the ghastly thing dis- 
appeared.” 

* And you haven’t brought back even a hair of auld Meg’s tail ? 
Most disappointing !” 

“Well, it’s feminine. I'll stake my life on that. So, next time I 
leave the pleasures of the chase to you.” 

Wingate was a bachelor—a bachelor on holiday, and at his friend’s 
service. Together they visited Doon House on the following day. 
To casual observation the Colonel seemed, on the whole, pleased to 
see his nephew again, but there was one whose keen scrutiny the 
first involuntary flash of sinister unwelcome did not escape. Standing 
in the shade, Wingate, between half-shut eyes, measured the man in 
the moment of his approach. 

“Liver gone—cruel—indomitable—martinet,” was the verdict, 
Conversation ranged, until someone came in from the garden, 
blushing rosily, and somebody’s heart began to play a frantic quick- 
step on his side. Wingate remarked the tones of almost fawning 
affection in which the Colonel addressed his niece, and sought to 
reconcile them with the verdict. A picnic to Crossraguel Abbey 
being arranged for the following day, they were about to leave when 
Harley burst out : 

“Oh, I forgot ! We saw a ghost last night.” 

“Stuff, man! That’s your Colonial imagination.” 

“No fear. It was alive, aliveQ! On the Brig o’ Doon, too. 
Wingate will corroborate.” 

““Eh—what?” blurted the Colonel. “On the auld Brig? Don’t 
talk nonsense, Frank. Smoke, Mr. Wingate? Ha! I’ll give youa 
fine Indian weed for the walk home.” 
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“Shall I—I—oh, yes I'll get them!” stammered his niece, 
vanishing. 

Coming down the avenue, Harley, airily, between puffs : “ Jolly 
girl that—eh ?” 

“ M—yes.” 

** And what else, anatomist ?” 

“A thoughtful girl and—and a troubled girl. How is she 
provided for? That’s important.” 

“Her mother left her entire fortune to the Colonel, with the 
provision that Nelly should receive five hundred pounds a year, and 
ten thousand as marriage portion.” 

“So that if this girl were to Gie your uncle would net, saving 
annual, five hundred, saving prospective, ten thousand ?” 

“Ye banks and braes! What’s the man driving at? D’you mean 
to say ., 

“Nothing.” 

“D'you mean to think, then 

‘That your cousin might tell you something of last night’s—er— 
Maid of Doon.” 

There are men who throw out their words, crisp and clear, from 
the chest, and with such evident relish that, instinctively, you feel 
that they are braining, as well as tongueing, them—nay, more, that the 
silver utterances are Hall-marked of the heart. And Wingate, with 
his mild, clean-shaven face and quiet, decisive manner, was one of 
these. Men learned this; hence his reputation. Harley had been 
ruminating. 

“Wingate, you're an enigma.” 

“Don’t call names. Didn’t you notice anything striking to-day ?” 

“Yes; I thought my uncle changed colour when I mentioned the 
ghost incident. That was all.” 

“Well, that was something. But I saw stranger things in your 
cuusin’s face, and how, on a rather transparent pretext, she hurried 
from the room.” 

“Then, O riddle-reader! until the riddle be read, we'll nightly 
visit the glimpses o’ the moon.” 

It was a merry drive next day in right merry weather. Nelly had 
hunted up some young friends, male and female, from Ayr, and the 
richly-coloured country, the delightful interruptions by the way, the 
old-fashioned town of Maybole, and, at last, the truly picturesque ruins 
of the ancient abbey made summer of living. 

Crossraguel has a pretty story of its own, and its impression was 
not unfelt by the party that picnicked in the grass-grown chancel, 
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the blue heavensarching theirroof. Only once did Harley find his cousin 
alone. It was when they had climbed the one remaining tower, and 
he held her hand as she peeped, cautiously, over the giddy edge. 

‘ “Nelly,” he said, hurriedly, “I want to ask you something. Tell 
me—has he been—is he good to you—as kind as you deserve? ” 

“Oh, Frank, don’t ask me that!” 

She turned a sad, pleading face towards him. In that moment 
her eyes had filled. 

“Nelly, I’ve come to help you. You must 

“Oh, don’t—please don’t! See! he’s watching us. Go over there, 
quick.” 

Immediately afterwards she ran down the stairs, and her laugh 
was heard above them all. But Harley was thinking—he who was 
not given to thinking except when it could not be helped. Wingate 
stuck to the Colonel like a leech, and well Harley knew that the leech 
was drawing blood. That night the Maid of Doon did not present 
herself on the Brig, nor for a full week to come. Then, circumstances 
being similar, she again appeared. Harley’s course was determined. 

“Now, old man,” said he, “be swift. I'll cut off retreat. You 
take exactly the course I did last time. Wait here,now. When you 
hear my cuckoo-call, swoop.” 

Move as he might, the shrubbery, the dry undergrowth, the roost- 
ing birds spoke loudly of the disturber, and sent warning on the night 
as they tracked him. Harley saw his prey slipping, gave the sign on 
the instant, and, henceforth abandoning all attempts at stealth, bounded 
forward with redoubling din. He could see Wingate’s form darting 
by the moon-bright water toward the bridge. During judicious 
pauses he noted with satisfaction that the apparition was substantial 
and not of air, in that its movements were chronicled even as his own. 
He stood still now, well concealed behind a bush. The apparition 
was reckless. A lightning spring or two, and Harley held the dread 
thing fast! There was a distinctly feminine scream. 

“Let me go. How dare you?” 

“Nelly, it isn’t—it isn’t any use. Do you think I don’t know 
you even in this guise ?” 

The ghost fell sobbing on his shoulder. 

“Oh, Frank! Frank ! you don’t know all.” 

“Nelly ! Nelly! D’you hear? Don’t cry like that. Bless me 
you’re—you’re all trembling. Let me take off that white thing. 
What’s the matter? Darling, I’ve a right to know.” 

“In heaven’s name, don’t ask—don’t ask ! Oh, if you ever cared 
for me, let me go!” She half raised the white covering on her 
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head, peering with wet eyes at a dim-lit window of the house that 
showed through the foliage. The hand on his arm trembled 
violently. 

“Tf he should suspect—if he should trace me—oh, Frank, if he 
should find me here, he’d—he’d kill us both—kill us—kill us !” 


CuHaPTER II, 


** So, after all, she told you nothing? H’m! Rather a wild-goose 
chase !” 

“My dear fellow, I didn’t want to have a real ghost in my arms. 
The girl was out of her wits. But how did you know it was her? 
You seemed cock-sure in the matter.” 

“‘Tolerably certain, yes. My methods of deduction made me so. 
Now, before taking further steps, do you mean to marry the girl?” 

“You're point-blank, but that is the business that brought me 
here.” 

“Then, in that event, and only because your cousin is more to 
you than your uncle, I take your case. I have made a careful study 
of such cases, and here I see great danger in delay. Therefore, 
whilst carefully avoiding anything that might arouse suspicion in your 
uncle’s mind, you must discover, through your cousin, whether he 
takes an interest in, or gives any instructions regarding, her sleeping 
apartment.” 

Harley promised. “I’m dazed,” he said, “but I'll go on, in 
faith.” 

So the excursion went on apace. There were drives to Dunure 
the quaint, to the lovely glen of Ballochmyle, and the countless 
other beauty-nooks that make the very name of Ayra kind of 
spell. There were golf matches at Troon and golf matches at 
Prestwick. Festivity perpetual—and all the while the thickening 
plot ; and all the while the unravelling. Walking homeward one 
night, Wingate said to his friend : 

* You had an opportunity to-day. Did you take it by the fore- 
lock ?” 

“Yes, but what I fished was so minnowy that it’s hardly worth 
mentioning.” 

“ Everything’s worth mentioning to a lawyer when you're his 
client.” 

“Well, it was simply that he insists upon Nelly sleeping with the 
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window down from the top. The Queen does that, he says, and 
look at Aer age.” 

“Ts that all?” 

“* Yes—no ; by-the-by, he advised her to read in bed as an induce- 
ment to sleep, and gave her a boxful of novels. He bought her a 
patent reading-lamp and book-holder, too, for the purpose. Not 
much in that—eh ?” 

“Just life and death in that. Harley, we must precipitate 
matters.” 

Harley’s face signalled alarm. 

“Yes, and if I find you're right, I'll begin by precipitating the 
old brute from his topmost window.” 

“You will please to bear in mind that a single injudicious word 
may cost the forfeit of our power to render any assistance whatever. 
To-morrow I shall pay your uncle an early visit, and get him away 
to golf at Prestwick. You will be headachey, and going to stay 
abed. To doa great right we must doa little wrong. If I don’t 
return within an hour, you'll go straight to your cousin, and tell her 
all—tell her that you are independent of your uncle—in short, make 
her your promised wife. Unless I’m worse than blind, she’ll consent. 
And heaven knows she needs you, poor girl! Tell her to arrange 
for my examining the house in the afternoon, getting the servants 
out of the way for an hour or two. Then, being no longer head- 
achey, you will come on to Prestwick, and join us about two o’clock. 
Your uncle has the old soldier’s love of a wager. You will play him 
two rounds for ten guineas a side. Prior to this, I shall have him 
informed that I must go to town by the two-thirty. That I take the 
down, instead of the up, train is part of the great right and the very 
little wrong.” 

It was all settled, and all carried out to the letter. Arriving at 
the appointed time, Wingate found Miss Barrie much agitated and 
anything but enamoured of the business in hand. He artfully intro- 
duced the side-issue. 

“I had just a whisper from Frank. Allow me to congratulate 
you.” 

She blushed and thanked him, smiling. 

** Now,” he said, “ if you choose to tell me all you know, it will 
save much time, much trouble, and perhaps more.” 

“ Really, Mr. Wingate, I can’t. I daren’t. I couldn’t live here 
if I did. He would read it in my face. I’d much rather you would 
find out for yourself.” 

Very well, then, I’ll look at your bedroom first.” 
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She conducted him to a plainly furnished room of medium size. 
He stood for a minute, taking in the general aspect of things. 

“Um! You sleep with your head to the window. Now, Miss 
Barrie, where do you place the reading-lamp? I see. Just over 
your head. Thank you.” 

He walked to the window, and, stepping on a chair, examined 
the upper portion closely. 

“ You're not in the habit of pinning anything on to the frame, 
here—are you ?” 

“ Oh no!” 

“ Nor of driving tacks into it?” 

“ No.” 

“ Now, I’m going to pull it down from the top. Is that how you 
have it during the night ?” 

“ Yes, about that.” 

* And the room above this is your uncle’s? Then, with your 
permission, I’ll have a glance at it.” 

As Wingate entered the Colonel’s bedroom his eye lighted upon a 
long green curtain that, suspended from the roof, hung down by one 
side of the bed. 

“ For draughts, I suppose,” said he, fingering it. 

“Yes. Uncle said he couldn’t sleep for the cold, and bought it 
quite recently.” 

** Has hooks along part of the foot, too. What are they for?” 

“ He told me they were for fastening the curtain to the ceiling 
when required.” 

Wingate looked up quickly. “ Did he volunteer that informa- 
tion ?” 

“Yes. I never asked.” 

“* Most extraordinary !” 

Mounting a chair, he swiftly unhooked the curtain at the top, 
laying it across the bed. The raising of a narrow ornamental band 
that bordered it revealed, on one side, a row of tiny hooks, and on 
the other a row of corresponding eyes. These he quickly fastened 
together, the result being a kind of long sack without bottom. 

*“‘Uha! _ So far, so good.” 

Walking to the window, he raised the sash and thrust his head 
out. He then held the curtain over, flapping it, and, after a few 
attempts, the hooks caught inside the window below. 

“ Hold this, please, just a moment, while I run to your room.” 

The girl looked scared. “Oh! do be quick!” she murmured, 
“ He might come back too soon,” 
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Wingate was in her room. The hooks fitted, exactly, into the 
punctures in the wood. He rushed upstairs again, making further 
inspection of the curtain. 

‘“‘ T was sure of it. Worn thin here, and two little holes on either 
side at equal distances. Has your uncle a square iron or metal box 
of any kind?” 

* None, except that tin one in which he keeps some dusty docu- 
ments.” , 

She pointed to a box, stamped “ Private Papers,” that lay under 
the dressing-table. He lifted it on tothe table by the window, fitting 
it into the curtain, which it stretched to tearing point, the sharp 
corners showing through the holes. He drew it out again, tapping 
it all round. It was securely fastened, light in weight, hollow in 
sound, 

“ T suppose your uncle always keeps tne key himself?” 

“Oh yes! I never see it.” 

Wingate laid his ear against the edge of the box for two minutes. 

“’*M—yes, I think that’s all now. We'll restore order. I’ve 
given you a deal of trouble, Miss Barrie, but it’s a great success.” 

Miss Barrie looked very unhappy. 

“What does it all mean, Mr. Wingate ? Won’t you tell me, now?” 

“* My dear young lady, it wants more investigation. Meanwhile, 
make no change in your bearing toward your uncle, and—yes, it 
would be as well for you to appear on the Brig to-night.” 

Harley, returning late, found his friend curled up before the fire 
in an easy chair and brown meditation. 

“ Well, mystery-teaser, how have things gone ?” 

“Just as I expected. Everything is in perfect accord with the 
theory which I formed long ago. I don’t think I told you of my 
interesting chat at the abbey with your uncle’s coachman, who was 
with him in India. I landed big fish there. Judge for yourself. 
There is an old wife’s legend which runs that a death at Doon House 
is always preceded by an apparition on the Brig o’ Doon. Your 
uncle has a superstitious dread of this legend and anything thereto 
pertaining. From only one window in the house can the Brig be 
seen. That window is in your uncle’s bedroom.” 

Wingate then recounted, in detail, the discoveries of the day, 
confining himself to the bare facts, and never once uttering a word 
of comment. 

“Now, two heads are better than one cocoa-nut. What do you 
make of it ?” 

“A patent, Scoto-Indian puzzle. That’s all I make of it. It’s 
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all too uncanny. You talk about heads, I'll be off mine directly 
if I think any more about it.” 

“Don’t! Just tell me this—has your uncle never asked you to 
stay overnight at Doon House?” 

“No. It’s very queer, considering that he’s been so friendly, 

too.” 
“Very! Well, our next step is fraught with more danger. We 
must occupy your cousin’s bedroom instead of her, to-morrow night. 
During the day we shall draw them to the garden. There your old 
horticultural mania will return to you, overwhelmingly, and you will 
drag your cousin off to enlighten you as to the names and occupation 
of every distant flower. J shall take care of your uncle. Then 
you will ascertain, as quickly and minutely as possible, your cousin’s 
means of exit from the house when she is the Maid of Doon. You 
will tell her that she must not appear in that character to-morrow 
night ; that she is, secretly, to arrange to sleep in another apartment, 
and place the lamp at her window when the coast is clear.” 

Wingate’s plans always had finish, and they seldom failed. The 
following day made no exception. It was a full hour before mid- 
night when the two concealed themselves in the shrubbery to await 
the signal, and soon afterwards they had the satisfaction, grim as it 
was, of seeing the lamp at the window. Provided with rubber-soled 
shoes, they crept, almost noiselessly, round to the rear of the house, 
pausing always when the dog barked. Mounting the flat roof of an 
outhouse by means of a wide, sliding door, they were within easy 
reach of a window in one of the wings, and, in another minute, 
found themselves within the house. It was pitch-dark, and they stood 
stock-still. Neither had ever aspired to be shot for a burglar, and 
that was the present risk. The room was unfurnished. 

“ Watch your feet,” whispered Harley, moving forward. ‘Steps 
outside the door.” 

They literally felt their way down to one landing and up to 
another, stopping when the stairs pistol-cracked, as stairs always do 
when you wish to move unheard. They slid into the bedroom, how- 
ever, without mishap, bolting the door cautiously behind them. 
Wingate let down the blind softly, fixed the reading-lamp over the 
bed, and, drawing from his pockets several little pieces of tin, ranged 
them along the foot. On each of these he shook out a little heap of 
yeliow-brown powder ; then, with a box of safety Tandstiicker in his 
hand, he sat down near the door, motioning Harley, strangely bewil- 
dered, to sit down beside him. One hour—two hours passed. ‘The 
suspense was unbearable. Three hours had almost gone, and Harley, 
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whose eyes had kept faithful sentry from the window to the face of 
his companion, was just about to shake the latter, who seemed to be 
dozing, when a hand was laid on his own arm, and Wingate strained 
forward, listening. Something stirred overhead. A faint sound—a 
pause—the same sound again! Yes, the window was going up— 
going up by inches, and at intervals. Thesound ceased. Something 
flapped very lightly against the window. For several minutes it con- 
tinued—now hard—now light—now stopping altogether, as a blind 
might at an open window. There was an especially hard one, fol- 
lowed by a clicking sound, and the motion ceased. Wingate rose to 
his feet, slid on tiptoe to the window, peered behind the blind, and 
glided back again. A slight sound as of keys against metal ! then 
the stillness of death! Motionless they sat, their eyes riveted to the 
window. Minutes passed. Suddenly, but without agitation, Wingate 
pointed to a dark object crawling, greasily, along the wall, right above 
the bed. Both men moved towards it for a closer inspection. All 
at once Wingate dragged his friend back. 

“My God!” he gasped. ‘‘A tarantula—a black tarantula! Its 
bite is certain death.” 

Just as he whispered the spider dropped on the pillow, and the 
sight of it sprawling there, with its fiery eyes and hairy body, sent a 
cold chill to the very heart of Harley. But for a merciful providence, 
what fate would have been his Nelly’s ! 

“ Let me kill the accursed thing !” he whispered hoarsely, spring- 
ing forward. 

Wingate thrust him back. 

* Are you mad? Do you know how it jumps?” 

Harley sat down at the door in disgust. He did not know any- 
thing, he did not care anything ; but he ardently desired the life of 
the hideous insect that was desecrating that pillow. It was heading 
for the light. Wingate struck a match quietly and applied it to the 
powder. A series of bright, bluish flames burst forth, and a sul- 
phurous odour began to pervade the air. A visit to the new stars, 
and peregrination ceased! The spider betook itself straight to the 
wall, and thence to the window. They watched it disappear. Just 
before daybreak something thrust the blind inward, and, with a sigh 
of relief, they saw that the curtain was gone. 


It was the afternoon of that day of haunted dawning. In the 
library of Doon House sat the Colonel by the window, Wingate near 
the door. 

“Yes,” the latter was saying, bluffly, “I thought I’d get you to 
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settle our argument about the exact house occupied by Burns’s niece. 
Harley said he had something better to do than bother about Buras’s 
niece. So I came on alone.” 

“You take quite an unusual interest in this corner of the earth.” 

“Tnterest in Ayr? Shouldsay Ido. Haven’t I walked, ridden, 
driven, or cycled every road in Ayrshire? Was mine not foremost 
among the youthful spirits that hovered o’ nights round the toon o’ 
honest men and bonnie lasses ; that rowed stiff miles for the uncivi- 
lised purpose of gobbling icy indigestion, and honey-masked dys- 
pepsia in the alluring halls of Fleury Meng? My heart warms 
whenever I see the old landmarks. And here, in this paradise, who 
could forget it? The stately monument, the inimitable figures of 
Tam o’ Shanter and his crony, the Shell House, and down the 
blossom-hung paths and green slopes, the moving glass of Doon with 
its mirrored pictures, arched by the Auld Brig—a land pregnant with 
memories—an air redolent of him who was so much a poet because 
so Nature-fired, a man because so weak, a brother because so erring.” 

There was a scraping sound in the room above, followed by a 
heavy thud. Wingate muttered unconsciously. 

“Roping the boxes—what a row! Must keep this up.” 

“Eh? What’s that?” said the Colonel. 

I say if there’s anywhere a man should be good, it’s here ; and 
yet I believe there are men who, even with these surroundings, would 
sell their soul for money—barter it for, say, five hundred a year and 
ten thousand slump.” 

The Colonel lay back, livid. Inthe next instant he sprang to his 
feet. 

** What do you mean by that? And why are you roaring? And 
what’s that noise ?” 

“ My dear Colonel, you really mustn’t. Think of the disastrous 
effects to your liver, if you had one. Let me explain. There was a 
fair girl dangerously troubled by her uncle. He was superstitious. 
She didn’t know her danger, but she discovered that when she played 
upon his weakness he did not trouble her. Thereby hangs a ghost- 
tale.” 

The Colonel moved nearer the door, and stood scowling. Wingate, 
right in his path, faced him. 

“Colonel, do you remember that night on the frontier, when 
the Goorkhas were playing tunes on the ribs of the Afghans with their 
Kukries (bumping the banisters—the idiots !), and the colonel, who 
was very like you, galloped back to camp to stop young Charteris, 
who was engaged to his niece, from carrying her off from a 
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monster? (Tramping like elephants—at the door, too.) Brandis 
tried to reason with him on the other side of the door, but he wouldn’t 
hear reason.” 

“Oho! That’s your game, is it?” The Colonel sprang to the 
door. 

**So, he took him by the throat—so ! and shook him—so! ‘ You 
murderous old villain !’ he said, ‘ haven’t you done enough ?’” 

“ For—God’s—sake !” gurgled the Colonel, black in the face, 
“don’t choke me.” 

** And while he held him there, lo ! the lovers escaped ! 

As Wingate released his hold, there was a sound of carriage 
wheels without. The Colonel, still panting, threw up the window- 
sash and thrust his head out. A waggonette was passing from the 
back of the house into the avenue. From behind a heap of packages 
his nephew bowed, grinning ; and his niece, smilingly, kissed her 
hand. The Colonel drew in, red-hot. 

“You meddling jackanapes, this is your doing.” 

“And my glory,” returned Wingate, again the imperturbable 
lawyer, with his back to the door. 

“With my carriage and my coachman, too !’ 
furiously. 

* Another man’s coachman, now.” 

After much ringing, came not the butler, but the housemaid. 

“‘Where’s Brown?” beilowed her master. 

“ He’s—he’s unwell, sir.” 

“ Drunk, she means,” interjected Wingate. ‘My arrangement, 
Colonel.” 

The Colonel turned purple. 

“Tell the groom to saddle Damascus, and bring him round this 
instant.” 

* As well tell him to saddle the Alps,” said Wingate, his back 
again to the door. “ Firstly, because as the butler is, so is the groom ; 
secondly, because the horses are taking the air, as it were, in the field 
by the glen. Also my arrangement !” 

Yellow to the eyes, the Colonel sat down. 

“ Harley will pay for this. ‘The scamp will never handle a penny 
of mine.” 

Wingate exploded. “Ho! ho! ho! Youfunnyoldman! The 
solemn way you joke! Dry humour that, eh? A man worth 
seventy thousand pounds handle a penny of yours !” 

The Colonel exhausted the rainbow, and began afresh. 
“ Now, Colonel, enough of this. [I'll tell you what you're going 


” 


? 


He rang the bell 
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to do. I’ve had a rather heavy day’s work, and you're going to ask 
me to join you at dinner. After that you’re going to ask me to 
smoke one of your fine Indian cigars, which will really go high.” 

“Indeed! You take affairs into your own hand.” 

“Precisely. They are mine. I’m a lawyer, and-I hunger.” 

* And why should I ask you, pray? Why?” 

** Because, while an open window at night may sometimes conduce 
to sleep everlasting, it doesn’t a/ways insure longevity. Sometimes 
it insures the reverse. Now, you understand ?” 

Like a cowed animal, the Colonel sat as white as death. 
Wingate laid a hand on his shoulder. 

** Colonel, this is the second time you’ve played for Hell; the 
second time I’ve made you foozle, and saved you. The first time 
was on Prestwick links. Both times you’ve been ungrateful.” 

Hours had passed. The sun had set, leaving the heavens a 
glory of purple afterglow that men travel the world to see and come 
home to find in Ayrshire. The lawyer’s instructions had been 
implicitly obeyed, and the two men were still sitting at the dinner- 
table smoking in silence, when footsteps were heard on the gravel 
outside, and a telegram was handed to Wingate. He looked at the 
Colonel as he opened it. 

“No, not from the detective department. Read for yourself.” 

It was from Carlisle, and ran: “Be gentle. God bless you ! 
Nelly Harley.” 

The Colonel’s voice shook. 

“ Give me your hand; I’m not ungrateful this time. I say it, 
too. God bless you !” 
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MEMORIES OF OLD ST. PAUL'S. 


ELL.-authenticated tradition asserts that a familiar line in 
Bishop Heber’s prize poem of “ Palestine,” a line in which 
he so happily describes the rise of King Solomon’s temple at 
Jerusalem, ran originally thus : “‘ Like the green grass, the noiseless 
fabric grew.” The tradition adds that at the suggestion of Sir Walter 
Scott, to whom Heber read his poem over in manuscript previously 
to its public recitation in the Sheldonian Theatre at Oxford, this line 
was erased, and the more felicitous words “ Like some tall palm the 
mystic fabric sprung” were substituted. It matters little whether we 
employ the former or the latter of these two similes. None, we 
suppose, will deny that it is most instructive, to say the least, to com- 
pare the growth of a fine building with that of a product of Nature. 
But the growth of an historical edifice rich with the spoils of time, like 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, resembles most closely a venerable oak, which, 
in the words of a great poet, exhibits— 
The solid trunk, the aged stem, 
That rears aloft its glorious diadem ; 
That through long years of battle and of storm 
Has striven whole fore _ round it to reform ; 
That still through lightning flash and thunder stroke 
Returns its vital sap and hearts of oak. 

Strange as it may sound to some of our readers, it is still incon- 
testably true, that not one Londoner in a thousand knows, or even 
cares to know, anything concerning the history, be it early or late, 
of the metropolitan cathedral. Those of a facetious turn of mind 
will frequently ask a friend from the country, intent on what is 
commonly termed “ doing” the place, that atrocious riddle, ‘ Why is 
St. Paul’s Cathedral like a bird’s nest ?” in the hope of favouring him, 
on receiving a “Give it up,” with the answer “ Because it was 
built by a Wren”; but there matters generally end, and of the 
history, the antiquities of the fane, they in general know nothing and 
care to know nothing. 

It would be an interesting task to trace, with the aid of Dean 
Milman’s scholarly monograph, the history of this church in detail ; 
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but it would exhaust the limits, not of one, but of many papers. We 
propose, therefore, in this paper to examine only the outline of its 
history, and to dwell upon only the most salient parts of that history, 
which, it is almost superfluous to say, disturbs traditions, recalls 
grievances, touches prejudices, excites deep feelings, and affects 
momentous religious interests. 

The discovery, some sixty years ago (during the progress of exca- 
vations for the foundation of Goldsmiths’ Hall), of a stone altar 
adorned with an effigy of Diana, lends considerable weight to the 
theory that the hill on which St. Paul’s Cathedral stands occupies 
the site of a temple dedicated to the worship of the great goddess of 
Ephesus. A camp of the Romans, then a temple of the Saxons, next 
a cathedral church built by Ethelbert, King of Kent, with the sanction 
of Sebert, King of the East Angles, next a relapse into Paganism, 
and then the restoration of the Cathedral by the famous St. Erken- 
wald—these are the chief points in the history of Paul’s Church, from 
the commencement of its history until the beginning of the seventh 
century. 

Why the cathedral church of London when, in the Anglo-Saxon 
times, the City became an episcopal See under Mellitus, the com- 
panion of Augustine, was dedicated to the Apostle of the Gentiles, 
antiquaries are not agreed. Very ancient tradition preserved by the 

ecclesiastical historians, however, asserts that this island was, at a very 

early date, visited by St. Paul, who preached the Christian gospel to 
its inhabitants,' and if so it may probably have ied to the association 
of his name with the first Christian temple in London, but there 
is no evidence to warrant the conclusion. 

Towards the close of the reign of William the Conqueror, 
St. Paul’s Cathedral was razed to the ground by fire. Shortly after- 
wards Manutius, Chaplain and Chancellor to William the First, who 
occupied the See from 1086 to 1107, began a new fabric, which was 
not finished, however, until two hundred rolling years had run their 
course. This structure was completed in 1315, during the reign of 
Edward II., and despite many additions and subtractions, executed 
through the long ages which are sometimes styled “the dark ages,” 
stood firm’ until its fate was sealed by the unparalleled conflagration 
of 1666. 

What was the form of old St. Paul’s the second? What were its 
architectural dimensions? To these questions we can supply 
ready answers. Referring to the pages of William of Malmesbury’s 


* See Short’s History of the Church of England, c. i. ; Bright’s Chapters on 
English Church History ; Sparrow Simpson’s Chapters in the History of Old St. 
Paul's. 
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“Chronicle” we see at a glance what its character was. It had 
a choir, the glory of which surpassed that of Westminster. It had 
a grand nave of no fewer than twelve bays. It had transepts of 
five bays each. Moreover, the only cathedral church that could 
pretend to rival its pier arches was that of Norwich. The nave 
measured go feet in height and 260 feet in length. Beyond this 
stretched the transept, and the choir, which extended fully 260 feet 
in length.' The choir vault equalled ail the stately height of West- 
minster. Moreover, bearing in mind that the perspective of this 
magnificent church terminated in a rose window, which was more 
exquisite than either of those that now delight the gazing eye in the 
transepts of Westminster Abbey—bearing also in mind that this 
window, “richly dight,” cast “a dim religious light” through the 
seven tall graceful lancets which filled up the entire eastern end, the 
reader can pardon the pride with which the London citizen of the 
pre-Reformation epoch regarded the fane. Among the numerous 
cathedral churches throughout Christendom Paul’s had justly the pre- 
eminence. Eclipse was first, and the rest were—well—nowhere. 
Nor was the external appearance of this mighty church unworthy 
of its internal appearance. The tower rose to a height of 235 feet, 
on a square with sides that measured as many as 50 feet in length. 
This square displayed externally three two-light windows, each of 
which was 60 feet in height. Above these rose another story, which 
was lighted by a similar range of windows nearly half as high. The 
joy and pride of the noble structure was the spire, which soared like 
a tongue of golden flame into the blue heavens above all others. 
Thus roughly, but yet, we believe, accurately, have we sketched 
the general aspect of Old St. Paul’s. We have ow something to 
say concerning Paul’s Cross, which, as Dean Milman truly says, 
was “ historically part, and an important part, of the cathedral.” 
Long before this Cross became a magnificent and almost un- 
rivalled rostrum, it had been the rendezvous of the assemblies, or 
what are sometimes designated the “ folk-motes,” of the denizens of 
the City of London.? In later times it was the pulpit orator’s paradise. 
It was rebuilt by Bishop Kemp, after the Wars of the Roses, and 
for centuries, by reason of its imposing grandeur and consummate 
gracefulness, ranked as one of the chief ornaments of London. Its 
position, according to Dean Milman, was at the north-east corner of 
the Cathedral, and it is conjectured by this learned writer that it was 
' Fergusson’s History of Architecture, iv. c. ii. 
? Annals of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 1869, p. 62; Sparrow Simpson’s O/d Sz, 
Pauls, 152-155. 
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originally erected, like other crosses, at the entrance of the church- 
yard, in order to impress upon all comers the need of complying 
with the salutary practice of praying for the repose of the souls of 
such persons as lay buried in the ground adjoining. 

Paul’s Cross was at first the pulpit of London. By degrees 
it became the pulpit Jar excellence of the Anglican Church. Then it 
became a power in the land. Thither it was that even in the depths 
of the most inclement winters the London populace resorted, to be 
convinced or persuaded by sermons. What the press is to the London 
public of to-day, St. Paul’s Cross was to the public of the pre- 
Reformation era. ‘The pulpit was generally open to both sides—to 
the firebrands of both ecclesiastical parties. The pulpit might resound 
with the cautious theology of Canterbury one day, and with the 
wildest doctrines of Geneva the next. One sermon might be such 
as would have been as sweetest music to the ears of Sir Thomas 
More. Another would be such as Calvin himself would have found 
scarcely a period to disapprove. In short, Paul’s Cross exercised a 
most extreme, a most powerful, as well as a most prompt empire over 
the mind of the nation. 

It was at Paul’s Cross that Cardinal Campeggio was publicly con- 
gratulated, and it was there during the seven ensuing years that the 
question of the divorce of Catharine of Aragon was argued for and 
against. It was there, when Henry VIII. made his final and irrepar- 
able breach with the Vatican, that preachers waxed painful and 
eloquent in defence of the royal supremacy. It was there that Bishop 
Gardiner and Robert Barnes thundered against each other over the 
Sixth Article, set forth by their tyrannical master. It was there, 
when Edward VI. ascended the throne, that Nicholas Ridley, so soon 
to suffer martyrdom for the faith once delivered unto the saints, in- 
veighed with all the fury that he could summon to his aid against 
the worship of pictures, the adoration of saints, and the use of holy 
water. It was there, when “ Bloody Mary” ascended the throne, that 
a riot once broke out which seriously imperilled the lives of both 
preacher and hearers. Dr. Gilbert Bourne, the preacher, was in- 
veighing, as a nominee of Queen Mary, against Bishop Ridley. “‘ He 
preaches damnation ; pull him down, pull him down,” was the cry 
which broke at once from ahundred throats. Fortunately Bradford, 
renowned for the devoutness and sincerity of his Protestantism, ap- 
pealed tothe mob. “Let every soul,” said he, quoting the words of 
St. Paul, “ be subject to the higher powers.” But the fray did not 
abate. The obnoxious preacher was dragged by his friends to St. 
Paul’s School, and the mob dispersed only on the approach of the 
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mayor.' Such was the ordeal that the preacher at Paul’s Cross had 
sometimes to face. All, during the reigns of Mary and Elizabeth, 
the discourses of the preachers at Paul’s Cross were largely attended, 
and vigorously applauded, by the motley crowds who assembled—hail, 
rain or sunshine—to hear them. _Paul’s Cross stood intact until the 
reign of the martial Saints, by whom it was demolished. To people 
so fond of improving all occasions, it might be supposed that the Cross 
would not have been an eyesore. The Zeal of the Land Busies, the 
Boanerges Holdforths and the Sergeant Bind-their-Kings-in-Chains, 
however, called to mind that doctrines which were not to be found 
either in the pages of the Old or New Testament had constantly 
been preached at Paul’s Cross, and the remembrance of this impelled 
them to cry “Down with it, down with it even to the ground.” 
When the Restoration came, then came also a desire to re-introduce 
the Paul’s Cross sermon; and whereas this sermon had formerly been 
preached without the Cathedral, it was now preached within it. In 
those sermons, which are preached Sunday after Sunday in the 
evening to large and attentive congregations at the present time, the 
antiquary may still detect the ring of the old Paul’s Cross sermons, 
Here, as elsewhere, the old order has changed and given place to new.? 

We often hear it said in the present day that those who frequent 
our churches and cathedrals are singularly wanting in a due and be- 
coming reverence for the sacredness of such buildings and their separa- 
tion from profane uses. But this is by no means peculiar to the age 
in which we live, and it must be added that in this respect matters in 
“the good old times ” were ten thousand times worse. It was then 
the custom to hold law courts, fairs, and even markets, within the 
walls of churches and cathedrals. These structures were the recog- 
nised places for eating, drinking, working and sleeping. Plays and 
interludes were acted within their walls, and priests and people 
seemed to consider them peculiarly adapted for church ales, Whitsun 
ales, and drinking bouts—a state of affairs which contrasted singularly 
with the apostolic dictum, “Let all things be done decently and in 
order.” It may be doubted, however, whether any public building 
was more shamefully desecrated in this way than Old St. Paul’s. 
Posterity, or rather that section of it which is accustomed to behold in 
our cathedral churches a Pharisaical regard for propriety and decorum, 
may well stand aghast when it reads of St. Paul’s in the days of our 


Tudor sovereigns. 
1 Diary of Henry Machyn, ed. Camden Society ; Foxe’s Acts and Monuments, 
vi. 41, 392. 
2 There is a well-executed view of the Cross during sermon time in Wilkinson’s 
Londina Tilustrata, vol. 1, 
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As early as the reign of Edward the Third petty dealers com- 
menced to expose their wares for sale under the walls of the Cathedral, 
and the more sacred the day was the more active the market was.! 
Through the nave and through the aisles, even while the choir and 
clergy were chanting the solemn strains of a penitential litany, the 
hum of buyers andsellers waxed noisier and noisier. Rag Fair and Pet- 
ticoat Lane are the only districts of modern London which could at 
all compare with what in medizval London was familiarly termed 
“ Paul’s Walk,” or the “ Pervyse of Paul’s.”. The house of prayer 
became literally, and not figuratively, a house of merchandise and a 
den of thieves. The money-changers entered the walls and drove 
out the worshippers. The summits of the pillars, their rich tracery 
work, and their elegant cornices were the coigns of vantage of pigeons, 
jackdaws, and birds of every dye and hue. There the London 
apprentices daily resorted with bows and arrows for the purpose of 
shooting the birds, and of engaging in games that were suited to any 
place but the walls of an ancient cathedral. The beautiful and costly 
painted windows were treated with but scant respect, and the gambols 
ceased only when the scandal became meritorious for the thunders of 
excommunication. The Reformation imposed a temporary restriction 
on the perversion of St. Paul’s Church, but when the storm had blown 
over, and comparative tranquillity had been restored, things went on 
as before. The metropolitan cathedral became a metropolitan market. 
To such base uses as it was put to, we do not know where to look for 
a parallel. While many citizens regarded the church as a fashionable 
place of resort, others regarded it as a trysting-place of friends, and 
others again as an exchange for the transaction of business and the 
collection of news. Advertisements of all kinds, secular and sacred, 
covered the pillars and the walls of the nave, which were criticised 
and discussed in the loudest of tones by the passers-by. But while 
the authorities strained at gnats, as so often happens, they swallowed 
camels. An apprentice who entered the church without first removing 
his cap, or a gallant who forgot to doff his head-gear, was promptly 
called to order by the door-keeper ; but these functionaries had 
nothing to say to the wretches, all tattered and torn, who dragged 
their filthy carcasses out of the scorching summer sun, or the biting 
winter wind, and lay down to sleep in the presence of worshippers, 
who might be as clean as a new pin. The painted courtesans found 
no more attractive promenade for displaying their charms to the best 
advantage than “ Paul’s Walk,” and never omitted to turn their steps 
thither when the chimes proclaimed the hour of noon. With the 

1 Milman’s Annals, pp. 83, 124. 
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sixteenth century came the Reformation, and though St. Paul’s 
Cathedral felt the influence of that great movement so far as matters 
of doctrine were concerned, the abuses of which we have spoken 
flourished as gaily as before. Wherever Reformation extended, it 
certainly did not extend to the correction of abuses within the 
Cathedral. The right of way which the public had established was 
rigidly adhered to, even when that bright occidental star Queen 
Elizabeth, of most happy memory, was sent to rule and reign over 
England. Brewers drove their lumbering drays, drawn by clattering 
teams of heavy horses, through the sacred precincts from north to 
south and from south to north. Bakers marched to and fro bear- 
ing loaves of bread on their heads, and sometimes came in on their 
carts. Mules, horses, and dogs, went backwards and forwards, and 
gloried in the short cut. From time to time attempts were made 
to suppress these abuses, but all proved abortive, with the exception 
of the ingress of the four-footed beasts, which in dusty weather 
raised clouds much resembling those of the summer threshing-floors 
spoken of in the Book of Daniel. 

Queen Elizabeth, scandalised at the profanation of which St. 
Paul’s was the scene, and at the riots which often took place within 
its hallowed walls, determined to abate the nuisance. Knowing that 
fine and imprisonment were insufficient to deter the offenders, she 
resolved that a pillory should be erected in the churchyard, near the 
official residence of the Bishop of London. Soon an offender graced 
this pillory with his presence. A certain lewd fellow of the baser 
sort, forgetting the respect which was due to the house of prayer, 
created a disturbance, and was promptly nailed by his ears to the 
pillory post. The next step which Elizabeth took towards the 
cleansing of the temple was to issue an enactment against all buying, 
selling, shooting, bargaining, and chaffering during the time of Divine 
service. But this only partially removed the evil, for whenever 
Divine service was not being performed, Paul’s Walk was as noisy as 
ever it had been. There walked those who loved darkness rather 
than light ; neither came to the light lest their deeds might be made 
manifest. ‘There, though the beasts of the field were excluded, every 
other abomination was admitted. There went the idle, the splendid, 
and the gay. There, when everybody else was at the ordinaries, went 
those who could not afford to pay for a dinner, to dine with Duke 
Humphrey, who by a popular error was transferred from his tomb 
in St. Albans Abbey to one that was occupied by a Beauchamp in 
St. Paul’s. Duke Humphrey, while in the flesh, had loved good 
cheer, and was never sc happy as when he was dispensing the 
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honours of the table to all that were desolate and oppressed. There 
went richly-attired cavaliers, and there went the light-fingered 
fraternity with an eye and a finger to enriching themselves at other 
people’s expense. There went the painted women, and there went 
those who constituted the prey of the painted women. There went 
the merchants who talked of nothing but stocks. There went the 
gulls to read swindling advertisements, and there went those who 
decoyed the gulls, and concocted the swindling advertisements. 
There went the hangers-on by the side of those on whom they hung, 
flattering them with highly-spiced compliments by the hour together. 
Contemporary literature bears its testimony to the truth of our 
remarks. Rare Ben Jonson fixes the scene of the third act of his 
comedy, “ Every Man out of his Humour,” in Paul’s Walk. All the 
insolence, rascality, and immodesty of the resort is limned in this 
play. Shift, “‘a threadbare shark,” who is the knave of the comedy, 
posts bills on the walls of the Cathedral without his being noticed. 
The bills reflect very little credit on the poster, and the first of them 
runs to the following effect: “If there be any lady or gentlewoman 
of good carriage that is desirous to entertain, to her private uses, a 
young, straight, and upright gentleman, of the age of five or six and 
twenty at the most, who can serve in the nature of a gentleman usher, 
and hath little legs of purpose, and a black satin suit of his own to go 
before her in; which suit for the more sweetening now lies in 
lavender ; and can hide his face with her fan, if need require; or 
sit in the cold at the stair foot for her, as well as another gentleman: 
let her subscribe her name and place, and diligent respect shall be 
given.” And the second is like unto it. 

Thomas Dekker, the dramatist, was another writer who took up 
his parable against Paul’s Walk. Dekker’s curious pamphlet, entitled 
“The Gull’s Hornbook,” published in 1609, contains many amusing 
illustrations of the manners and customs of the English people in the 
days of our Elizabeth and our James. ‘The writer, who assumes the 
character of a guide to the fashionable follies of the town, but, really, in 
order to expose them, enlarges as follows upon “ How a gallant 
should behave himself in Paul’s Walks”: “ Your Mediterranean isle 
(z.e., the middle aisle of St. Paul’s) is the only gallery wherein the 
pictures of all your true, fashionable, and complementall gulls are, 
and ought to be, hung up. . . . Be circumspect and wary what pillar 
you come in at ; and take heed, in any case, as you love the reputa- 
tion of your honour, that you avoid the serving man’s log, and 
approach not within five fathom of that pillar ; but bend your course 
directly in the middle line, that the whole body of the church may 
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appear to be yours, where, in view of all, you may publish your suit 
in what manner you affect most, either with the slide of your cloak 
from one shoulder ; and then you must, as ’twere in anger, suddenly 
snatch at the middle of the inside, if it be taffeta at the least ; and so 
by that means your costly lining is betrayed, or else by the pretty 
advantage of compliment. But one note, by the way, do I specially 
woo you to, the neglect of which makes many of our gallants cheap 
and ordinary, that by no means you be seen above four turns ; but 
in the fifth make yourself away, either in some of the seamster’s shops, 
the new tobacco office, or amongst the booksellers, where, if you 
cannot read, exercise your smoke, and inquire who has writ against 
this divine weed, &c. For this withdrawing yourself a little will 
much benefit your suit . . . if by chance you either encounter or 
aloof off, throw your inquisitive eye upon any knight or squire, being 
your familiar, salute him, not by his name of Sir Such-a-one, or so ; 
but call him Ned or Jack, &c. This will set off your estimation with 
great men ; and if, though there be a dozen companies between you 
tis the better, he call aloud to you, for that is most genteel, to know 
where he shall find you at two o’clock, tell him at such an ordinary, 
or such ; and be sure to name those that are dearest, and whither 
none but your gallants resort. After dinner you may appear again, 
having transiated yourself out of your English cloth cloak into a light 
Turkey grogram ; and then be seen for a turn or two, to correct your 
teeth with some quill or silver instrument, and to cleanse your gums 
with a wrought handkerchief. . . . Now, if you chance to bea gallant 
not much crossed among citizens ; that is, a gallant in the mercer’s 
books, exalted for satins and velvets, your Paul’s Walk is your only 
refuge ; the Duke’s tomb is a sanctuary, and will keep you alive from 
worms, and land rats that long to be feeding on your carcass ;_ there 
you may spend your legs in winter a whole afternoon ; converse, plot, 
laugh, and talk anything ; jest at your creditor, even to his face ; and, 
in the evening, even by lamplight, steal out ; and so cozen a whole 
covey of abominable catchpoles.” 

Other writers beside Ben Jonson and Dekker advert to what, for 
the want of a more expressive term, we may call the “humours ” 
of Paul’s Walk. Thomas Nash, in his “Supplication of Pierse 
Pennilesse to the Devil,” a satirical poem published in 1592, says, 
*“* Marvell how the masterlesse men that set up their bills in Paul’s 
for services, and such as paste up their papers on every post for 
arithmetique and writing scholes, escape eternitie amongst them.” 
So, again, Richard Corbett, the witty Bishop of Norwich, in his 
“Elegy ” on Dr. Ravis, Bishop of London, quoted by Archdeacon 
Dares in his “ Glossary,” has the following lines : 
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When I pass Paul’s, and travel in the walk 
Where all our Brittish sinners swear and talk, 
Old hairy ruffins, bankrupts, soothsayers, 

And youth whose cousenage is as old as theirs ; 
And there behold the body of my lord 

Trod under foot by vice, which he abhorr’d, 

It wounded me. 

Shakespeare alludes to the fact that business of a secular character 
was transacted in Paul’s when he causes a character in his tragedy of 
* Richard the Third ” to say— 

Here is the indictment of the good Lord Hastings, 
Which in a set hand fairly is engross’d, 
That it may be to-day read o’er in Paul’s. 

But perhaps the most curious illustration of the manners and 
morals of the walkers in St. Paul’s during the sixteenth century is 
furnished by the learned John Earle in his curious work entitled the 
“* Microcosmography,” which was published about 1628. Earle was 
a priest of the English church, and died in 1665 Bishop of Salisbury, 
having been appointed to that See for his loyalty after the Restora- 
tion. ‘‘ Paul’s Walk,” he says, “is the land’s epitome, as you may call 
it the lesser isle of Great Britain. It is more than this. ‘The whole 
world’s map, which you may here discern in its perfectest motion, 
justling and turning. It.is a heap of stones and men, with a vast 
confusion of languages ; and were the steeple not sanctified nothing 
like Babel. The noise in it is like that of bees, a strange hum, mixed 
of walking tongues and feet ; it is a kind of sti!l roar or loud whisper. 
It is the great exchange of all discourse, and no business whatsoever 
but is here stirring and afoot. It is the synod of all parties politick, 
jointed and laid together, in most serious position, and they are not 
half so busy at the Parliament. ... It is the market of young 
lecturers, whom you may cheapen here at all rates and sizes. It is 
the general mint of all famous lies, which are here, like the legends 
of Popery, first coined and stamped in the church. All inventions 
are emptied here, and not a few pockets. The best sign of a temple 
in it is, that it is the thieves’ sanctuary, which rob more safely in a 
crowd than a wilderness, whilst every searcher is a bush to hide them. 
It is the other expense of the day after plays, taverns, and men have 
still some oaths left to swear here. . . . The visitants are all men 
without exceptions, but the principal inhabitants and possessors are 
stale knights and captains out of service ; men of long rapiers and 
breeches, which after all turn merchants here, and traffick for news. 
Some make it a preface to their dinner, and travel for a stomach ; 
but thriftier men make it their ordinary, and board here very cheap. 
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Of all such places it is least haunted with hobgoblings, for if a ghost 
would walk more, he could not.”! Thus it will be seen that St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, in the olden time—those times which certain people 
are everlastingly extolling at the expense of the present—was 
pervaded by every species of profanation, by the basest of words as 
well as by the basest of deeds. 

During the second half of the sixteenth century fire, neglect, 
violence, decay, and a variety. of other causes wrought untold 
havoc on the once peerless fabric of Old St. Paul’s. In due course 
Elizabeth died, and James the First ascended the throne. Seeing 
the melancholy state of dilapidation into which the Cathedral had 
fallen, James appointed a commission to inquire into its revenues, 
and subsequently headed a subscription list for its repair. But sub- 
scriptions only dribbled in, and of the total sum that was needed— 
twenty-two thousand pounds odd—only a mite was raised. Under 
Charles the First matters slightly mended. Laud was appointed 
Bishop of London, and instantly threw himself with heart and soul 
into the projects for the restoration of the Cathedral, availing himself 
of the talents of Inigo Jones, who was now in the zenith of his fame. 
Subscriptions, owing to the energy of Laud, poured in from far and 
near. Jones went with a mind to work, and the consequence was 
that he disfigured what he ought to have adorned. His performances 
were nothing more nor less than those of a ruthless reformer. The 
west entrance of the church he faced with a cold and formal Roman 
portico, and did his best to obliterate every trace of the former Gothic 
beauties which it had once displayed in rich abundance. He was 
like those Italian artists who, in painting the heroes of classical 
antiquity, invariably invested them with the fashionable garb of the 
eighteenth century. “ In the restoration of St. Paul’s,” wrote Horace 
Walpole, ‘‘ Inigo made two capital faults. He first renewed the sides 
with very bad Gothic, and then added a Roman portico, magnificent 
and beautiful indeed, but which had no affinity with the ancient parts 
that remained, and made the Gothic appear ten times heavier.” On 
the internal embellishment of the Cathedral a wealthy London citizen, 
whe had made a large fortune as a Turkey merchant, expended the 
sum of ten thousand pounds. Among the other contributors was 
Sir Paul Pindar, sometime Ambassador at Constantinople, who, as 
Dugdale says, “is especially to be remembered, who, having at his 
own charge first repaired that goodly partition made at the west end 
of the quire, adorning the part thereof outwards with four pillars of 


black marble, and statues of those Saxon kings who had been 
‘ Bishop Earle’s Aficrocosmography, ed. Bliss, 1811, p. 117. 
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founders or benefactors to the church, beautified the inner part 
thereof with figures of angels, and all the wainscot was of excellent 
carving—viz. of cherubims and other images richly gilded ; adding 
costly suits of hangings for the upper end thereof, and afterwards 
bestowed 4,000/. in repairing of the Cross.”' So the church was 
restored after a fashion, and gave satisfaction to all who beheld it. 
Laud, as may be supposed, was assailed during the progress of the 
work ; but Laud was not a man to be deterred from any purpose 
which he was bent on carrying through, by popular clamour. Edmund 
Waller, the Court poet, celebrated the triumph of the restorer in his 
verse, and among other pretty things declared that— 


Nor aught which Sheba’s wondering Queen beheld, 
Amongst the work of Solomon, excell’d 

This shape and building, emblems of a heart 
Large both in magnanimity and art.* 


At the downfall of Monarchy St. Paul’s, in common with all 
other important ecclesiastical edifices in London, entered on a period 
of neglect, defilement, and wanton mischief. The Saints committed 
untold depredations in their zeal for the extermination of the 
worship of Baal and the rags of Popery. Dean Milman quotes a 
contemporary rumour that Cromwell had it in intention to hand 
over the Cathedral to the Jews, for a synagogue—which may or may 
not be correct. The east end was set apart for a congregation of 
psalm-singing knaves, whose spiritual necessities, if indeed they had 
any, which we very much doubt, were supplied by the anti-dean 
Cornelius Burgess, a tub-thumping rascal, who was never so happy 
as when banging a cushion in a conventicle, and mouthing his scraps 
of bad Hebrew before the members of the House of Commons. 
Two fine statues of kings which stood on Inigo Jones’s portico were 
dragged down and dashed to pieces by these wretched fanatics, who 
were content with nothing but what was hammered on their own 
anvil. The portico itself was let out for booths to hucksters and 
to sempstresses. The interior of the Cathedral was converted into a 
cavalry barrack, which Sir William Dugdale, pained and grieved, as he 
well might be, saw with his own eyes. Horses littered the pavement, 
and soldiers made seats of the tombs. The eastern part of the choir 
was partitioned off by a wall, and converted into a preaching shop 
for Dr. Burgess, the approach to it being made through the upper- 
most window on the north side eastwards.* ‘Since my last,” wrote 


1 Dugdale’s History of St. Paul's, ed. Ellis, 1818, pp. 107-108. 
2 Works. % Sparrow Simpson’s O/d St, Paul’s, p. 267. 
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Evelyn, in his “ Diary,” under date of December 18, 1648, “ soldiers 
have marched into the City. . . . They have garrisoned Blackfriars 
(which likewise they have fortified with artillery) ; Paul’s Church, 
which with London House they have made stables for their horses, 
making plentiful fires with the seats.” Right odious, as may be sup- 
posed, were Laud’s scaffoldings in the eyes of the Saints, and down 
they came. How durable they must have been is evident from 
Dugdale, who says that saw-pits were dug in the Cathedral itself for 
the purpose of cutting up the timbers. That the choir stalls and the 
organ loft should both have gone the same way was only to be sup- 
posed. “That sacred Temple dedicated to S. Paul, and heretofore 
set apart and kept in all possible decency for the service and worship 
of God, they have now converted into a filthy stable and filled it with 
hay and horses,” &c. This passage occurs in the issue of the 
“* Mercurius Eleuticus,” December, 1648, a contemporary newspaper, 
which was secretly printed at a press in the Cavalier camp. There is 
another passage in a later number of the same sheet, which runs 
thus : “ The saints in Paul’s were the last weeks teaching their horses 
to ride up the great steps that lead into the quire, where as they 
desided they might perhaps learne to chaunt an antheme ; but one 
of them fell and broke both his leg and the neck of his rider, 
which hath spoiled his chaunting, for he was buried on Saturday 
night last. A just judgment of God on such a prophane and sacri- 
legious wretch.” We may mention one other instance of the pro- 
fanation of St. Paul’s during the interregnum. According to a con- 
temporary pamphlet, cited by Dr. Sparrow Simpson, the present 
learned precentor of St. Paul’s, in his volume of gleanings, a young 
foal that was born in the church was submitted to a mock baptismal 
ceremony by Paul Hobson’s soldiers. The animal was actually 
sprinkled by these profane wretches in the name of the Trinity, and 
because it was a bald colt, was dubbed “ Baal Rex.” Could profanity 
descend lower ? 

The gloomy reign of the sectaries came to an end in 1660, and 
that of the old monarchy was re-established. It was then that what 
the witty Dr. South calls “the grand epoch of falsehood as well as 
debauchery ” set in. St. Paul’s now entered on a period of repose. 
But it was a doomed structure. In 1666 London was visited by an 
unparalleled fire, in which the once fair temple was completely 
engulphed, and, like the baseless fabric of a vision, left not a wrack 
behind it. This is the saddest portion of the annals of Old St. Paul’s. 
It is emphatically what the poet has well termed— 
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Only a scene 
Of degradation, imbecility, 
The record of disgraces best forgotten ; 
A sullen page in human chronicles 
Fit to erase. 


And the havoc that the Great Fire did, not only on St. Paul’s, 
but in all the regions round about, is it not written in the various 
chronicles of Evelyn, of Pepys, and of Taswell? The boys of West- 
minster worked, as only boys could work, in doing what in them lay 
to arrest the progress of the flames ; and the honour has always been 
given to them for having been the most assistance in averting the fire 
from the church of St. Dunstan-in-the-East. Bishop Burnet, who was 
an eye-witness of the fire, says that he never recollected hearing that 
a single person was burnt or trodden to death while the Great Fire of 
1666 was raging. This statement, however, is not quite correct, seeing 
that Dr. William Taswell, who, as a Westminster scholar, was also an 
eye-witness of the fire, makes the following remark in an account 
which he wrote of this terrible disaster, in his autobiography: “I 
forgot to mention that near the east end of St. Paul’s a human body 
presented itself to me, parched up, as it were, with the flames, white 
as to skin, meagre as to flesh, yellow as to colour. This was an old 
decrepid woman who fled here for safety, imagining the flames would 
not have reached her there; her clothes were burned and every 
limb reduced to a coal. In my way home I saw several engines, 
which were bringing up to its assistance, all on fire, and those engaged 
with them escaping with all eagerness from the flames which spread 
instantaneous, almost like a wildfire, and at last, accoutred with my 
sword and helmet, I traversed the torrid zone back again.”' We 
may add that Dr. Taswell relates that the papers from the books which 
were jn the church of St. Faith’s, by Old St. Paul’s, were carried by 
the wind as far as Eton, and that many of the students at Oxford at 
the same time observed the rays of the sun tinged with an unusual 
tint of redness, and a thickness and heaviness pervading the 
atmosphere. What impressed the fire more particularly on Tas- 
well’s recollection was the fact that some officious persons, under 
pretext of assisting his father, burned and plundered the house to 
the extent of forty pounds.? Dryden, in his poem the “Annus 
Mirabilis,” did not omit a reference to the dreadful fate which had 
overtaken the metropolitan cathedral, upon whichas a boy and as a 
man resident in London, he had, doubtless, gazed many a time and 


' Diary of Dr. W. Taswell, ed. G. P. Elliott, Camden Society, 1853, p. 13. 
2 Thid. p. 14. 
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oft in wrapt admiration. Hear what he says in the two following 
verses, which we venture to quote from a poem, written before 
his apostasy from the Church of his baptism :— 


Nor could thy fabric Paul’s defend thee long, 
Though thou wert sacred to thy Maker's praise ; 
Though made immortal by a poet’s song, 
And poets’ songs the Theban walls could raise. 


The daring flames peeped in, and saw from far 
The awful beauties of thy sacred quire ; 

But since it was profaned by civil war, 
Heaven thought it fit to have it purged by fire.' 

Dr. William Sancroft, subsequently one of the nonjuring divines, 
was Dean of St. Paul’s at the time of the fire, and the See of London 
was occupied by Humphrey Henchman. Bishop Henchman had 
evinced the liveliest interest in the restoration of St. Paul’s, and now 
made every exertion towards the rebuilding. Among the “ Harleian 
Manuscripts ” there are a number of autograph letters from Hench- 
man to Dean Sancroft, the greater part of which relate to the 
proposed repairs and alterations at Old St. Paul’s. Henchman, 
unfortunately, did not live to see the completion of the temple, as he 
departed this life in 1675, and was buried in the south aisle of 
Fulbam parish church. He took but little part in the affairs of 
State ; but, according to Isaac Walton, “ no one mentioned him with- 
out some veneration for his life and excellent learning.” 

The great fire of London not only effaced the medizval history of 
Old St. Paul’s, but did away from the eyes of posterity with all the 
havoc and wanton mischief which the destructive fingers of the Saints 
had succeeded in accomplishing. Perhaps it was as well. How many 
beautiful temples are there in this our land before which the pious 
antiquary is tempted to emulate the example of Sir Ralph the Rover, 
in Southey’s well-known ballad “ The Inchcape Rock,” who tore his 
hair and cursed himself in wild despair ? 

Here we have reached the bounds beyond which we do not 
intend to pass. Old St. Paul’s has been our theme, and to Old 
St. Paul’s we intend to keep. In conclusion, perhaps we may be 
permitted to observe that, despite the wear and tear that Old St. Paul's 
sustained in the long interval between its erection and its fall; despite, 
too, the profanation of which it was the scene, and the unseemly 
levity which the sons of men carried into its hallowed precincts, 
the fane, there is every reason to believe, was used, if not 
always used, as it should have been. The gorgeous and imposing 
ceremonial of Medizval Christendom has often constituted the theme 

' Annus Mirabilis, 1665-66. 
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of the sneers and gibes of those whose narrow, meddling intellects 
mis-shape the hidden forms of thing, as Wordsworth says ; but it 
should never be forgotten, in common fairness, that in the Middle 
Ages, as much as in the present day, a stately Gothic cathedral was a 
vision of amore beautiful and brighter world to multitudes of the poor; 
andtomany who were in sorrow, need, sickness, and adversity, Religion 
was the ene romance of the poor. It was a vision which they could 
have without money and without price, which lifted them far above 
the dull, harsh, crabbed, squalid region of their dreary and monotonous 
lives. The beautiful image which was employed by an early North- 
umbrian Saint, of human life, found its exposition in many a hallowed 
fane. “The bird,” he said, ‘flies into the lighted hall out of 
night, enjoys the brightness and warmth for a moment, and then 
flies out again into the night.” It was in the glorious sanctuary, in 
the great congregation, where heart beat in unison with heart, where 
voice united with voice to swell the strain of thanksgiving, and the 
noise of such as kept holyday, that common beliefs and common 
experiences drew the children of men, weary with toil and carking 
care, into closer, dearer, tenderer relationships of sympathy and hope. 
Whenever we survey some grand old Gothic cathedral we are 
insensibly reminded of an eloquent observation which occurs in one 
of the great works of Dr. Lecky: ‘The medizval cathedral which, 
mellowed but not impaired by time, still gazes on us in its deathless 
beauty through the centuries of the past.” These words are, in a pre- 
eminent degree, words of truth and wisdom. ‘They are as applicable 
to a cathedral which still bids defiance to the ravages of time and 
decay as they are to one which, like Old St. Paul’s, exists only in the 
pages of history. 


WILLIAM CONNOR SYDNEY. 




















ABOUT PIKE. 


“ ND for by cause that this present treatyse shoulde not come 

to the handys of eche ydle persone whyche wolde desire it yf 
it were empryntyd allone by itself & put in a lytyll plaunflet, there- 
fore I have compylyd it in a greter volume of dyverse bokys con- 
cernynge to gentyll & noble men to the entent that the forsayd ydle 
persones wyche sholde have but lytyll mesure in the sayd dysporte 
of fysshyng sholde not by this meane utterly deystroye it.” Thus wrote 
Dame Juliana Berners, or whoever was the author of “ The Treatyse 
of Fysshynge with an Angle,” in the good old conservative times of the 
middle of the fifteenth century. 

It certainly seems to us very remarkable that a person who justly 
estimated the many advantages, both moral and physical, to be 
derived from the cultivation of the art of “Fysshynge,” and who 
could lay down such admirable rules for its prosecution so as to 
insure “the helth of your body, and specyally of your soule,” with 
“the blessynge of God and Saynt Petyr” added, should be so selfish 
as to exclude, to the best of her power, all ‘‘ydle persones ”—by 
which we must understand all those who were not of gentle blood 
—from partaking of these inestimable advantages. It appears 
even more cruel, when we consider the unlimited “hawkynge 
and huntynge with other dyvers” amusements which were so 
amply enjoyed by the gentlemen of those times—and which were 
utterly beyond the reach of those of inferior station—that the poor 
man should have been debarred the only vent to those instinctive 
yearnings after “sport ” so innately dear to the Englishman, and that, 
in the only way perhaps in which he could indulge this passion with- 
out encroaching in the slightest degree upon the enjoyment of his 
superiors ; for surely of coarse fish there must have been enough for 
all ; and events have proved that even where the “sayd ydle persones ’ 
have been allowed any amount of such fair fishing as the worthy 
Tame describes, the result has been certainly not to “utterly deystroye 
it.” Could the shade of Dame Juliana Berners visit the Broads and 
Rivers of Norfolk, and see the number of hardworked mechanics 
and shopmen (not to mention others possessed of more leisure, many 
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attracted even from the great metropolis itself), diligently pursuing the 
gentle craft to the certain good of their bodies, and, let us hope, of 
their souls also ; and could she listen to their enthusiastic talk—even 
politics being forgotten—as they slay their monsters o’er again, the 
kindly christian spirit which breathes through every line of the 
“Treatyse” would regret that one word had been written therein 
calculated to debar, for a single day, even those not born of gentle 
blood from so beneficial a recreation. 

So much has been written about the “ Norfolk Broads,” good, in- 
different, and bad—but in a rapidly-ascending scale as the latter 
quality is approached—that I really am afraid to add to the pro- 
fusion of literature on the subject ; but as the fish of which I shall 
have to speak is par excellence the sporting fish of those waters, and 
it is there that I have studied it, I trust I may be forgiven if I intro- 
duce the reader to the 5,000 acres of lake and the 160 miles of river 
which constitute perhaps the finest nurseries of what are known as 
‘‘ coarse fishes ” to be found in any English county. Streams adapted 
to the requirements of such fish as frequent rapid waters flowing over 
pebbly bottoms, are quite the exception in this low-lying country, 
but the still or slowly-flowing rivers must at all times have 
abounded with the numerous species, perhaps less attractive, if not 
less useful, which make their homes in quiet waters. To the number 
of monastic establishments scattered broadcast throughout the 
county, this grand supply of fish was doubtless of the greatest im- 
portance, for in the days of yore the value of fresh-water fish was 
much more fully appreciated than at present ; and the monks who 
made their homes in the fat meadows which bordered the streams, 
depended mainly on the stew-pond for their dinners at certain 
seasons ; not but what the holy fathers had a very ingenious way 
of converting into fish several things which did not come into their 
nets exactly by the use of their fins ; the Barnacle goose, for instance, 
might be eaten on fast days, for was it not born of a fish! The 
otter, too, as well as seals and porpoises, enjoyed the privilege 
of ministering to the carnal necessities of the good men on like 
occasions. ‘To this enforced fish diet, however, we are doubtless 
indebted for the introduction of new and useful species into our 
waters, or the careful cultivation of those indigenous to them, 
and it is probable that we owe the carp and grayling, at least, to the 
inhabitants of the religious houses. How many other blessings we 
owe to “the monks of old,” who can say? Certain it is that in an 
age when might was right, and ignorance universal, the monasteries 
were the centres of civilisation, and the monks the guardians of all 
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that was left of learning and the arts. The monastic institutions 
served their purpose, and have disappeared, leaving only their ruined 
homes to charm us with their stately beauty. A good many hard 
things have been said of the men who reared these noble structures ; 
but let us at least give them credit for the good they did, and the 
blessings they bequeathed to us, carp or grayling included. 

Chief among the fish which found a place in the stew-ponds and 
at the tables of our ancestors must have been the pike. This fish is 
peculiarly suited for the treatment to which it must, of necessity, be 
subjected in confinement : sluggish in habits, a voracious feeder, and 
very tenacious of life, it suffered little detriment from its enforced 
detention, and when at last it was required for the table, its large size 
and the almost infinite variety of modes by which it could be con- 
verted into a substantial and palatable dish must have rendered it a 
favourite food. 

Fishes of the family Zsocide are found very generally distributed 
in the fresh waters throughout Europe, Northern Asia, and North 
America ; but in the old world only one species, Zsox ductus, the 
common pike of our waters, is known. Its range extends eastward 
into Northern Asia, but to what limit in that direction is not fully 
known ; it is found as far north as Lapland, and southward to Central 
Italy and the vicinity of Constantinople, but is said to be absent from 
the Iberian peninsula. It is common in North America and in the 
eastern part of the United States southward to Northern Ohio, 
but in America it is not the only representative of its family, some 
five other species of Zsox being known. Whether the pike is an in- 
troduced species in this country or not is difficult to say, but the 
probability, judging from its extensive distribution on the Continent, 
appears to be strongly in favour of its being indigenous. The discus- 
sion, however, has brought to light many early mentions of this fish; 
for instance, Leland states that a pike of great size was taken in the 
reign of Edgar in Ramsey Mere, Huntingdonshire. Edward I. 
fixed the price of pike higher than that of salmon, and Mr. Mac- 
pherson in the “ Fauna of Lakeland” quotes an order from that 
prince, dated September 12, 1298, addressed to Robert de Clifford, 
requesting him to allow the Bishop of Carlisle to have sixty jack 
from the royal ponds at Inglewood to stock the moats of Carlisle 
Castle ; also a similar order of Edward II. in 1319. Chaucer, de- 
scribing the possessions of the “ Frankeleyn” who was “ Epicurius’ 
owne sone,” declares— 

Full many a fair partrich hadd he in mewe, 


And many a breme, and many a Luce in stewe. 
VOL, CCLXXIV. NO. 1949. 11 
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Even so far back as the first of the Plantagenets the “luce” 
appears as the heraldic device of the family of Lucie, certainly a most 
respectable antiquity, and quite long enough ago to entitle it to our 
respect ; whether known to the Greeks or not, there is no evidence, 
and the Zsox of Pliny, it is said, may be some other fish; but 
Ausonius, who lived about the middle of the fourth century, evidently 
knew him well, as the following translation of his reference to the 
luce will show ; it is characteristic enough, although it under-estimates 
his value as an article of food: 

The wary Luce, midst wrack and rushes hid, 
The scourge and terror of the scaly brood. 


Unknown to friendship’s hospitable board, 
Smokes midst the smoky tavern’s coarsest food. 


So much for the bookmen. 

The “mighty luce” is the tyrant of the waters he frequents— 
morose, solitary, cold-blooded, evil-eyed and hideous, his appetite is 
insatiable and omnivorous, sparing not even his own kind, and 
utterly destructive to fish, feather, and fur. From a pond known to 
the writer, where it was unfortunately introduced, it has completely 
exterminated the little grebes which formerly bred there in numbers; 
and at the famous Scoulton Gullery the number of tender little balls of 
down in the shape of baby gulls, besides coots and water-hens which 
find a living tomb in his interior—who can tell! Since the introduction 
of a close-time for wild birds, many of the rarer indigenous ducks 
have remained to breed in the county of Norfolk, but I doubt if they 
carry off their young ones: all, or nearly all, go to feed the hungry 
pike. One of a party of sportsmen returning from shooting not long 
ago, took a parting shot at a partridge which fell in a pond, and a 
keeper was sent back to fetch it, but could find no trace of the bird. 
The next day its remains were found in the stomach of a pike which 
was caught in the same pond. Many similar stories could be 
related, for fishes sometimes make strange meals—a silver “spoon” 
has frequently proved fatal to a pike ; but somebody has recorded 
an instance in which a salt-water shark rewarded its captors by 
yielding up from its interior a set of ivory-handled knives and forks. 

Any number of instances of the voracity of the pike are on record 
—in fact, they are “too numerous to mention ;” but there is one 
which is so curious that I cannot resist quoting it. “A gentleman a 
few years ago,” says Mr. Pennell in his delightful “ Angler-Naturalist,” 
“set a trimmer in the River Avon overnight, and, on proceeding the 
next morning to take it up, he found a heavy pike apparently fast 
upon his hooks. In order to extract these, he was obliged to open 
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the fish, and in doing so perceived another pike of considerable size, 
inside the first, from the mouth of which the line proceeded. This 
fish it was also found necessary to open, when, extraordinary to state, 
a third pike, of about three-quarters of a pound weight and already 
partly digested, was discovered in the stomach of the second. This 
last fish was, of course, the original taker of the bait, having been 
itself subsequently pouched by a later comer, to be, in its turn also, 
afterwards seized and gorged.” 

Pike delight in slow, reedy streams with abundant beds of weeds 
in which to shelter lurking for their prey, and such they find in 
abundance in our sluggish waters. One of the numerous writers 
on that favoured region truly says, “ The great glory of the Norfolk 
Broads, however, is their pike ;” but when he goes on to state, “So 
common are they that in some places I have known them to be sold 
for manuring the land!” one cannot avoid a slight exclamation of 
surprise, till reassured by the subsequent explanation that the author 
of the statement is “but a humble chronicler of actual facts!” 
Certain it is, however, that not only the rivers and larger Broads 
abound with them, but that every little “‘ pulk hole ” has its monster 
tyrant in the form of a pike, big or little ; and it often happens that 
the greedy creature effects its own destruction by devouring all the 
inhabitants of the pool, and then falls a victim to the famine it has 
itself produced. It has often been a subject of speculation how baby 
pike make their way into isolated pieces of water ; but this is not a 
matter of much surprise when we remember that the parent fish come 
into the shallows tc deposit their spawn, which is peculiarly liable to 
be transported on aquatic weeds, or on the feet, bills, or feathers of 
the water-fowl, whose favourite feeding-place is precisely that chosen 
by the pike for its nursery. Izaak Walton, however, affirms that 
“tis not to be doubted but that they are bred, some by generation, 
and some not ; as, namely, of a weed called Pickere/-weed, unless the 
learned Gesner be much mistaken, for he says this weed and other 
glutinous matter, with the help of the sun’s heat in some particular 
months, and some ponds adapted for it by Nature, do become pikes ;” 
but I think he seems only half-hearted in his belief. The mysterious 
and sudden appearance, however, of pike of larger growth in isolated 
waters has, like the same unaccountable behaviour on the part of the 
eel, long been regarded as past man’s finding out ; but there are many 
instances on record of pike being found on dry land, apparently in 
transit from one piece of water to another, only one of which need 
here be quoted; and this seems so much to the point and is so 
authentic that I need not apologise for again quoting Mr. Pennell, 
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who shows that, under favourable circumstances, it is quite possible 
this feat might be accomplished. He states that during the night 
a fish-tank at the Zoological Gardens broke, and in the morning a 
pike which had been confined in it was found by the keeper, still 
lively and with plenty of strength remaining, more than twenty-four 
yards on its journey direct to the nearest water, which, however, in 
this instance, unfortunately, happened to be the o/ter’s pond. 

In Norfolk waters the pike is pre-eminently the poor man’s fish, and 
affords the best sport attainable, to the greatest numbers. The lordly 
salmon we can never hope to have, and the trout only in special 
localities, and these, as a rule, not available for the public ; the pike, 
however, is always with us, and it would be unwise in the extreme to 
introduce strangers such as the silurus or the pike-perch, as some 
have desired to do. These voracious feeders would be no friends 
to the roach- and bream-fishers, and if once established would pro- 
bably deprive us of the excellent sporting fish, now so abundant, 
without in any way taking their places. It would be equally unwise 
to destroy the pike with the hope of fostering trout in streams so 
suitable to the former, but totally unfitted for the breeding of the 
latter. 

About the month of March or April, occasionally a little earlier, 
the female pike, attended by her male companion, comes into the 
shallow water to deposit her spawn. This accomplished, they return 
to deep water—that is to say, if the male survives: for report says, 
how truly I know not, that the female, like the lady spider under 
similar circumstances, not unfrequently makes her first much-needed 
meal consist of her now useless mate. But whilst in the shallows 
they pass through many and great dangers, not the least of which is 
the poacher, who, armed with a snare made of twisted strands of 
pliable copper wire formed into a running noose and attached to the 
end of a stiff pole, very gently passes the fatal loop over the unhappy 
fish, tail first, and with a sudden snatch tightens the cruel wire round 
its body, and ignominiously brings his victim to bank. 

In days of yore, before the great Lincolnshire and Cambridge- 
shire fens were drained, pike must have greatly abounded. A very 
eccentric old man, who died at Lynn in 1825, whose real name was 
William Hall, but who delighted to be known as “ Will Will-be-so,” 
“Fen Bill Hall,” or, subsequently, as “ Antiquarian Hall,” in the 
year 1812 undertook to write the “ Life of a low Fenman,” which, 
seeing that he tells us he was— 


Born in a coy, and bred in a [draining] mill, 
Taught water to grind, and ducks for to kill ; 
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and that the first twenty-five years of his life were spent on a small 
island called Willow Booth, only a few perches in extent, where he—. 
. . liv’d for months on stage of planks, 
*Midst Captain Flood’s most swelling pranks ; 
Five miles from any food to have, 
Yea, often risk’d a watery grave, 


had he carried out his intentions to the full, doubtless the result 
would have possessed the greatest interest in the present day ; but 
unfortunately his “sketch of local history,” written in doggerel 
rhyme, of which the above is a specimen, came to a speedy and un- 
timely end; only sufficient appeared to make us long for the rest. 
Hall does not tell us much about the pike, but in an enumeration of 
his summer occupations incidentally refers to its capture. I quote 
the whole passage as, independently of our immediate subject, it 
gives a curious picture of a fenman’s daily round at that season : 


Seeing coots clapper claw, lying flat on their backs, 
Standing upright to row, and crowning of jacks ; 
Laying spring nets for to catch ruff and reeve, 
Stretched out in a boat with a shade to deceive. 
Taking geese, ducks, and coots, with nets upon stakes, 
Riding in a calm day for to catch moulted drakes ; 
Gathering eggs to the top of one’s wish, 

Cutting tracks in the flags for decoying of fish, 

Seeing rudds run in shoals "bout the side of Gill Sike, 
Being dreadfully venom’d by rolling in slake ; 

Looking hingles and spriuks, trammels, hoop-nets, and teamings, 
Few persons I think can explain all their meanings ; 


in which latter observation I think we shall all agree. Seeing 
“coots clapper claw,” doubtless, however, alludes to the defensive 
attitude assumed by the coot ; “ Gill Sike ” is the name of a drain in 
Holland Fen, and “slake” is stagnant mud. ‘The reference to 
“standing upright to row” is interesting, for it happens that the 
usual mode of propelling their boats practised by the Broad-men of 
to-day is probably identical with that referred to ; standing in the 
stern, by means of a pole, the light craft is ‘“ quanted ” along over the 
shallows and through the sinuous passages in the reed-beds, as rapidly 
and silently, if not quite so gracefully, as a gondola, a feat not 
easily performed, whilst from his elevated position nothing moving 
on the Broad escapes the keen and practised eye of the occupant. 
The expression “ crowning of jacks,” is rather a puzzle, but an old 
friend, who has fished and fowled in the Lincolnshire fens all his 
life, tells me it is a well-known term to him. When out in the 
marshes by a drain-side, in the spring of the year, at which time the 
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water is very clear, and the pike often lie near the surface, it is 
impossible to approach for the purpose of swarming or shooting 
them from a direction in which the stalker can be seen ; he there- 
fore makes a detour into the marsh, and returns cautiously to the 
side of the drain, at a spot somewhat in the rear of the fish, and 
from which it is unable to see him, so that the assault can be 
made without fear of detection. In a good light the fish can be 
descried at a considerable distance, so as to give plenty of space 
for this operation, which is known as “ crowning” him. 

I have said the old pike, if they escape all the dangers to which 
they are exposed during spawning time (not the least of which is 
the otter), return to the deeper water, where they are comparatively 
safe ; but the reverse is the case with the young fry, for they, by 
remaining in the drains and ditches, are more secure from their 
numerous enemies, including those of larger growth of their own 
species. The ruling passion is early developed in the baby pike, 
and, while yet only a few inches long, nothing under his own size 
escapes him ; and ere the remnant of the young brood join the 
parent fish their numbers are greatly reduced, generally through the 
weaker members serving to build up the structure of the stronger, 
for the jack tolerates no rival. Dame Juliana, evidently, does not 
hold this fish in great esteem, apparently disgusted with his cannibal 
propensities, for she says: “ The pyke is a good fysshe: but for he 
deuouryth so many as well of his owne kynde as of other: I loue 
him the lesse ;” and after having described the “ moost surest crafte 
of takynge” him, and having got him safely on the hook, then 
follows the only little bit of doubtful morality in her otherwise 
delightfui book, for says she : “ And yf ye lyst to haue a good sporte: 
thenne tye the corde to agose fote: and ye shall se god halynge 
whether the gose or the pyke shall haue the better.” 

Pike do not appear to suffer from a slight admixture of salt water, 
provided the transition is not too abrupt. They are met with in the 
tidal waters of the Thames, and Jesse states that he had received pike 
from the Medway, to all appearance like the common species, except 
that their heads were smaller and more pointed. They were, how- 
ever, firm fleshed and “of a most delicate flavour, totally unlike that 
of a pond pike.” This he attributes to their having fed on smelts, 
or to their living in brackish water. Occasionally an exceptionally 
high tide carries the salt water farther than usual up the rivers 
which enter the sea at Yarmouth, with every destructive effect so 
far as the fish are concerned, and many pike perish ; but it is not 
often such a scene occurs as was witnessed at the opening of the 
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Lowestoft navigation, when the waters of the ocean were admitted 
into Lake Lothing, at the back of that town. The “Norfolk 
Chronicle ” of June 11, 1831, describes the result as “ fatal to thou- 
sands of the former inhabitants of the peaceful lake. On Wednesday 
and Thursday last its surface was thickly studded with the bodies of 
pike, carp, perch, bream, roach, and dace, multitudes of which were 
carried into the ocean, and thrown afterwards up on the beach ; most 
of them having been bitten in two by the dogfish, which abound in the 
bay.” And then comes a “singular fact, that a pike of about 20 
pounds in weight was taken up dead near the Mutford end of the 
lake; and, on opening the stomach, a erring was found in it 
entire ”—a strange meal for a fresh-water fish. 

I fear the palmy days of very big fish are past ; but even now, 
circumstances favouring (for pike are not always on the feed), fine bags 
are frequently made. Mr. Lubbock writing in 1845 says that he 
knew of four fish taken in the same day and on the same Broad, 
which weighed collectively 100 pounds. On Ranworth Broads ninety 
pike were taken in one day by two amateur fishermen by means of 
trimmers, many of them of large size; and in 1834, four days 
“liggering” (“ligger” is the local name for trimmers) on Horsey 
Mere and Heigham Sounds produced 256 pike, weighing together 
1,135 pounds. This same Horsey Mere has long been justly 
celebrated for the number and excellence of its pike, and the proverb 
“Horsey pike, none like,” bears testimony to the fact. It will be 
observed that most of the above were taken by means of trimmers, a 
practice which in the present day would not be tolerated ; but, coming 
to more recent times and more legitimate methods, in the season of 
1879-80 eleven of the best pike taken by rod and line weighed coilec- 
tively 281 pounds, the heaviest being 36 pounds, and the smallest 22 
pounds. On March 26, 1880, three rods took twenty-six pike, weighing 
154 pounds. On another occasion, in the month of February of the 
same season, two pike were brought home from different localities by 
Norwich anglers, one of which weighed 36 pounds and measured 47 
inches in length ; the other weighed 30} pounds and was 46 inches 
in length ; they were both females and full ofroe. It is rarely one has 
the opportunity of seeing two such splendid fish side by side. They 
did not strike one as being very large for their weight, but closer in- 
spection showed their magnificent proportions, both depth and 
“‘beam” being very great. Many of these big fish are taken in 
private waters, where a day’s fishing can generally be had by asking ; 
but successful anglers, as a rule (and perhaps wisely so, out of regard 
to the owner who has afforded them such excellent sport), are very 
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reticent as to the precise locality in which their prowess was exercised ; 
and the above two fish, like many another equally grand of their 
kind, were said to have had their homes in the “river Jordan.” 

I have never seen, nor do I remember to have heard of, a Norfolk 
pike weighing more than 36 lbs., and all the very large fish have been 
females. An experienced angler and fish-preserver tells me he never 
met with a male fish weighing more than 20 Ibs. The roe of a large 
pike wil! weigh as much as 6 lbs. Some wonderful stories are on 
record of big pike. Day mentions on various authorities 170 Ibs. 
and 146 lbs. ; and Daniel in his “ Rural Sports” refers to one from 
Loch Ken, Kirkcudbrightshire, which measured upwards of 7 feet 
long, and weighed 72 Ibs. ; another from the same locality is said to 
have weighed 61 lbs., and yet another from county Clare scaled 
78 lbs. Mr. Pennell mentions on apparently good authority some 
very large continental pike ; but all these sink into insignificance 
when compared with the famous Kaiserwag Lake pike, the story of 
which has so often been told. When captured it was found to be 
ornamented by a ring, the Greek inscription on which stated that it 
was placed in the water by Frederick II. in October, 1230, only to 
be captured 267 years after, having at that good old age attained to 
a length of 19 feet and a weight of 550 lbs. Was not the skeleton 
to be seen in Mannheim Cathedral in proof of the legend? But, sad 
to say, a wicked German anatomist discovered that the vertebre of 
several fish had to be used to make up the required length! Truly, 
there must have been giants in those days. 

It is difficult to obtain any exact statistics as to the rate at which 
pixe grow. It may therefore be of interest to state that a certain 
lake in the county of Norfolk was stocked with pike weighing about 
half a pound each, it having been previously ascertained that none 
of these fish at that time were present. After ten or twelve years 
some of them were taken, weighing 18 lbs. A fine fish taken in 
Horsey Mere, and weighing 30 lbs., was estimated by the Broadman 
to be nine years old. This man has spent his whole life on the 
Broad, is very intelligent, and a thorough sportsman. He based his 
judgment upon certain appearances presented by the fins and teeth, 
which appear to be reasonable data if rightly interpreted. This will 
fairly agree with Block’s estimate as quoted by Yarrell, viz., that 
under favourable circumstances a pike will at the age of three years 
measure 20 inches (about 2 lbs. in weight), and then go on increasing 
in weight at the rate of 4 lbs. a year for the next six or seven succes- 
sive. years. The growth of a pike doubtless varies very much in 
accordance with circumstances ; but in such a locality as Horsey 
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Mere, with plenty of space, congenial shelter, suitable water, and 
food in abundance, it would after passing the “ jack ” stage, be very 
rapid. After attaining a certain (or rather, perhaps, uncertain) size, 
it would put on weight in a ratio rapidly decreasing in proportion to 
the age of the fish. Of course, such monsters, to use the words of 
Izaak Walton, “have in them more of state than goodness ; the 
smaller or middle-sized pikes being by the most and choicest palates 
observed to be the best meat,” and “all pikes that live long prove 
chargeable to their keepers, because their life is maintained by the 
death of so many other fish, even those of their own kind.” 

That the pike (and happily the same may be said of most fishes) 
is not very sensitive to pain has been abundantly proved ; instances 
of their taking the same bait again and again even when wounded, 
or with hooks still in their jaws, are in the experience of every fisher- 
man ; but some of their faculties must be sensitive enough, that of 
scent for instance, and who would interpose his shadow between 
himself and the fish he hoped to capture? As Tennyson puts it : 

But if a man who stands upon the brink 

But lift a shining hand against the sun, 

There is not left a twinkle of a fin, 

Betwixt the cressy islets white in flower. 

Enid. 

The sense of hearing in fishes, although present, as they have been 
known to answer to the call of those accustomed to feed them, 
cannot be very keen ; but if the vibrations of the atmosphere reach 
them but slowly there can be no doubt that the vibrations of the 
earth transmitted through the medium of the water are readily 
conveyed. Gilbert White gives a very curious example of this.' He 
says: “On the morning of the rst of November, 1755, some people 
that were busied about the pen-stock of a pond saw the fish agitated 
in a very unusual manner, and expressing uncommon terror and 
dismay ; but were unable to form the least judgment concerning this 
novel commotion till the next mail from Portugal brought advice of 
the sad fate of the city of Lisbon, which was destroyed in that most 
awful moment by a tremendous earthquake.” ” 

Mr. Pennell says: ‘The ‘one virtue’ to which, amongst a thou- 
sand crimes, the name of the pike has been linked is its gratitude ; 

' Bell’s edit. vol. 2, p. 305. 

* The following passage occurs in the Morwich Rememorancer under date of 
November 1, 1755. ‘*This day (on which Lisbon was almost totally destroyed by 
an earthquake and fire), the waters in the fish-ponds at Bracon and other places 
in this county (Norfolk) were observed to be violently agitated ; several, which 
were fuil of water, became almost instantly dry, and the fish therein destroyed.” 
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it has been ascertained that he never attacks his physician, the 


tench.” 
The pyke, fell tyrant of the liquid plain, 
With ravenous waste devours his fellow train ; 
Yet, howsoe’er by raging famine pined, 
The tench he spares—a medicinal kind. 
For, when by wounds distrest or sore disease, 
He courts the salutary fish for ease, 
Close to his scales the kind physician glides, 
And sweats a healing balsam from his sides. 


Referring to this curious superstition, Dame Juliana Berners 
tells us that the “ Tenche is a good fyssh and heelith all manere of 
other fysshe that ben hurte yf they maye come to hym;” and Couch 
mentions a curious old tradition bearing upon the same. It was 
formerly the practice to fatten pike in stew-ponds before selling them 
for the table ; it was then customary to cut open the belly of the fish 
to the extent of two or three inches in order to display to the pur- 
chaser its well-fed condition ; and in this state it was preserved alive 
in the market, to be restored to its native element if a sale were not 
effected. Then follows the act on the part of the tench which has 
gained for it the title of the “leech” among fishes—“ for,” says 
Holinshed, “ when the fishmonger has opened his (the pike’s) side, 
and laied out his rivet unto the buier for the better utterance of 
his ware, and cannot make him away at that present, he laieth the 
same againe into the proper place, and sowing up the wound, he 
restoreth him to the pond where tenches are, who never cease to 
sucke and licke his grieved place, till they have restored him in 
health and made him readie to come againe to the stall when his 
turne shall come about.” Mr. Couch adds, that this idea of the 
healing virtue of the tench’s mouth appears to have no other foundation 
than the love of this fish for the substance exuding from the wound, 
and the impunity with which the nibbling is attended may be accom- 
panied with some benefit, although not an intended one, to the 
process of healing ; but that it is less liable than other fishes to be de- 
voured by the pike may be a truth, although the cause of this 
exception seems not easily:explained. The pilot-fish swims near the 
shark in safety, while other fishes cannot venture to do the same.' 
Bingley, however, is of opinion that the fact of the tench habitually 
resting on the muddy bottom protects it from the pike, which cannot 
find him in such a position. But that the tench never falls a prey to 
the greedy pike has frequently been disproved, and, sad as it may be 


? Couch’s ‘* British Fishes,” vol, iv, p. 23. 
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to deprive him of his “one virtue,” stern facts are against the 
poetic legend. One remarkable instance occurred on November 12, 
1891, when a pike weighing about 8 lbs. was found in South 
Walsham Broad, which had choked itself attempting to swallow a 
tench of 2? lbs., which, when the writer saw it, was still alive 
although half engulphed in the capacious jaws of the pike. I re- 
member another instance in which two tench were found in the 
stomach of a pike, but it may be mentioned that in each case the 
pike was in poor condition ; it may be, therefore, that it is only 
when “by raging famine pined,” that it makes a meal of its slimy 
friend. If, however, entirely devoid of moral virtues there still 
remains one field of usefulness, with which, trusting it may prove 
beneficial to the afflicted, and quoting once more from dear old 
Izaak Walton, I will bring to a close these rambling observations : 
“ And it is observed, by Geswer, that the jaw-bones, and hearts, and 
galls of pikes are very medicinable for several diseases, or to stop 
blood, to abate fevers, to cure agues, to oppose or expel the infection 
of the plague, and to be many ways medicinable and useful for the 
good of mankind ;” but he observes, that “the biting of a pike is 
venomous and hard to be cured,” of which latter there can be no 
doubt. 
THOMAS SOUTHWELL. 
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WHIT-TUESDAY AT OLD ETON. 


T is now forty-six years since the last celebration of the curious 
custom, at Eton College, of visiting in procession and in fancy 
dresses the tumulus at Salt Hill, and there and elsewhere collecting 
money under the name of “salt.” Still, though so considerable a time 
has elapsed since the abolition of the Montem (as the masquerade 
was calied), its humours are probably recollected in a general way, 
and a short sketch will suffice to recall the details. 

The festival occurred triennially, and on Whit-Tuesday, and the 
boys turned out for the procession about 10 A.M. But the officials 
of the occasion who had most to do, and were called the Salt- 
bearers, often rose at six to scour the country for contributions. 
These functionaries were properly only two in number, but they 
were assisted by several others who bore the name of Servitors. 
Gentle highwaymen, as they might be viewed, they sometimes 
drove in gigs so as to reach to a good distance, but, of course, they 
had to be back by the time the procession started. People were 
solicited to give salt, otherwise coin, and on compliance were pre- 
sented with a ticket as a guarantee against a second demand ; and 
this ticket displayed the inscription A/os pro Lege, “ custom for law”; 
or, perhaps, Pro more et monte, “for the custom and the mound.” 

When the pageant left Eton, it was under the direction of 
certain officers—a marshal, a captain, a lieutenant, and an ensign, 
who carried the college flag. But the captain was the real com- 
mander ; he was the head boy on the foundation, and a King’s 
scholar—no oppidan could hold the post. These officers, again, 
had pages or attendants, in the costumes of different nations, follow- 
ing them ; the fifth form wore military dress—red coat, cocked hat 
and feathers, white trousers, and boots ; whilst the salt-bearers and 
their servitors were in fancy dress ; so that there was no want of 
colour or variety. Mr. J. Brinsley Richards, in his “Seven Years 
at Eton,” tells us that in 1826 Mr. Gladstone was one of those who 
begged for salt, and appeared in a white fustanelle, with Greek 
jacket and cap. Philhellenism was then the popular enthusiasm of 
the hour, and the costume was intended to indicate sympathy 
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with the cause. The Mons was a mound, perhaps twenty-five feet 
high, at the hamlet of Salt Hill, a little over a mile from Eton, by the 
cross-road through Chalvey. It was separated from the Bath Road 
by a field. When this was reached its ascent was made, and the 
ensign waved the college flag three times from the summit. This 
act closed the strictly official part of the proceedings, and a move 
was made to the “ Windmill,” a large inn by the wayside, where the 
boys dined in detachments, the seniors being separated from the 
juniors. Great numbers of people attended the spectacle, and the 
grass was often completely occupied by carriages and horsemen. 
Royalty itself was not unfrequently represented, and the noble 
families of the country who had sons at the college were naturally 
attracted to the scene. After dinner a very singular, and it must be 
added senseless and objectionable, custom was occasionally carried out. 
A beautiful garden, well timbered, and watered by a brook—-which 
garden has since been made into the pleasure grounds of a private 
residence—extended along the roadside exactly opposite to the 
“Windmill,” and belonged to thatestablishment. If the captain, for 
whose benefit the collection of salt had been made, was a popular 
boy, it was an understood thing that the promenade in the garden— 
after the mid-day meal—was to be attended with no more damage 
than would be likely to accrue accidentally from the frolics of high- 
spirited young fellows. But was the captain objectionable—which 
often only meant a student, but no adept at games—the fifth form 
drew their wooden swords, and laid about them right and left, 
doing as much wilful damage as the time would permit. The 
wretched captain had to pay full compensation out of his salt. 
Mr. Brinsley Richards states that Gladstone, as a senior boy, used 
his best efforts to prevent this destruction at the Montem of 1826. 
Miss Edgeworth has preserved in her “Parent’s Assistant” a 
curious newspaper account ' of the Montem of 1799, in which some 
characteristic touches occur. The substance may be epitomised : 
George III., accompanied by the Prince of Wales and Lord Ux- 
bridge, rode down on horseback from Windsor Castle to the 
school at eleven o’clock. The King walked round the court, and 
then, mounting again, headed:the procession. The Dukes of Kent 
and Cumberland also were present, with the equerries. Then came 
the boys, and after them the Queen and the Princesses in two 
carriages, and a host of riders and pedestrians. At the bridge by the 
Playing Fields, the King was stopped by the Salt-bearers, and paid 
his fifty guineas like a man, the Queen producing the same sum 
1 Known to the writer through Hone’s Year Boo%. 
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when her carriage came up. At Salt Hill the King, with his usual 
eagerness, insisted on arranging the carriages so as to allow the boys 
plenty of room to pass. The horses were taken out, and even then 
his Majesty had some twisting round of the poles to effect with his 
own hands, assisted by the Duke of Kent. The Royal party were all 
attired in the Windsor uniform, except the Prince of Wales, who 
wore a dark blue suit, with brown surtout over it. 

There came on a heavy shower of rain, but the old King, putting 
on his top-coat, braved the elements. It was so windy that the 
ensign could not raise his flag on the summit, and the King sent 
word he was not to try to do so. The Prince of Wales was, perhaps, 
too carefully got-up to enjoy the shower, for we find that he retired 
to the “Windmill,” where, it may be reasonably presumed, he had a 
drop of something comfortable to counteract the damp air. He did 
not go back to Windsor with the King, but started off for London 
with his brother Cumberland, and was at the opera in the evening. 

George III. was exceedingly popular, and the scene went 
off most harmoniously. But this was not always the case. At a 
Montem early in her reign the present Queen was indeed herself 
received with affection, but her political adviser, Lord Melbourne, 
just then most unreasonably suspected of evil counsels, was hissed, 
hooted, and groaned at, but sat on his horse by the Royal carriage 
with a calmness calculated to awake envy in persons ofa less equable 
disposition. 

The origin of this procession, and the collection of money under 
the name of salt, is wrapped in considerable obscurity. Mons—that 
is, the mound itself—is supposed to be a tumulus, and some cere- 
monies might possibly have survived of pagan institution, and 
have been carried out by the peasantry in ignorance of their origin. 
But these would not be likely to have been adopted by scholars 
in the reign of Henry VI. Then, again, in Lipscomb’s! “ His- 
tory of Buckinghamshire” the pageant is thought to have been 
originally that of the boy-bishop, and the collection, it is hinted, may 
have come from the “ blest salt” of the friars. 

St. Nicholas was the patron of boys, and on his festival, the 6th 
of December, young lads were allowed to dress up in ecclesiastical 
vestments and sing hymns, one of their number being attired as a 
bishop, with crozier and mitre. The young generally are fond of 
playful masquerades of the kind. Goethe has a poem on the 
Pfaffenspiel of his childhood, and the shifts for supplying the re- 
sources of the Sacristy—- 


' Some of the references have been kindly supplied me by Father Kent, 
Oblate of St. Charles, Bayswater, who is versed in researches of the kind. 
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*« Die Miitze musste den Bischof zieren, 
Von Goldpapier mit vielen Thieren.”’ 


‘* With tall cap is the bishop crowned, 
Of paper gilt, with beasts around.” 


The ancient Church did not discourage the fancy, and the repre- 
sentation of the boy-bishop took place at the cathedrals and at some 
of the schools. It may be concluded there was nothing unseemly in 
the pastime, since Dean Colet, in framing the statutes for St. Paul's 
School in 15:2, expressly ordains that his scholars should hear the 
“ Chylde-Bishop’s sermon at Paulis Churche.” 

In 1542, however, the custom was abolished by order of Henry 
VIII, and though it was revived for a time in Mary’s reign, it is 
exceedingly unlikely that Elizabeth would have allowed its retention. 
Now we know that the latter queen, visiting Eton, requested to be 
told all the old ceremonies, and a list was prepared, in which the 
Montem was included. From this circumstance alone it is safe to 
conclude that the procession to Salt Hill was zof that of the boy- 
bishop. 

As for the friars selling “ blest salt,” it is an unsupported state- 
ment. At one time unknown influences in the physical world were 
all attributed to electricity by popular exponents. It was a safe 
general term. And so, in antiquarian research, it is, or was, too 
common to put down some usage, otherwise inexplicable, as “a 
custom of the old monks.” It is quite true that in the Latin Church 
salt forms an article in the sacred pharmacopeeia, if the term may be 
used without offence. Salt was administered to the catechumens at 
Easter when the Eucharist was given to the faithful. _It is used also 
in other ceremonies, and in the preparation of holy water. But that 
sacred salt was ever sold is a conjecture, and not a probable one. 

It would be easy to suppose that “salt” was a small scholasticism, 
moderately humorous to the pedants, for pay or coin in general, 
since salary (salarium) is only salt-money, and in ancient times in 
the West, and up to the present hour in the East, the eating of salt 
is a pledge of fidelity. The Indian mutineers of 1857 were termed 
by the loyal, zumuk-hardém, false to their salt. 

But it is more probable that the procession to the Montem, and 
the collection of salt, had a feudal origin. The college was possessed 
of landed estates, and a writer quoted in Lipscomb says that a 
tradition in Eton records that the tenure of some of them was by 
“salting.” Salt-silver is a legal term meaning the moneys paid by 
tenants in certain manors in lieu of the service of bringing their 
lords’ salt from the market. 
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What renders it more probable that the Eton salt was of feudal 
origin is, that the custom of hunting the ram also belonged to 
the college. Now this hunt was certainly connected with the manor 
of Wrotham in Norfolk, which was given to his new institution by 
Henry VI. 

It is on record, as a custom of the Wrotham manor, that at 
harvest home a ram was let loose: if the tenants caught him, he 
was theirs ; if he escaped, he remained the lord’s. 

At Eton, it is said, the ram was pursued with some circumstances 
of cruelty, which it may be hoped were exaggerated ; but at any rate 
the custom was abolished by Dr. Cook on grounds of humanity. 

The sum total of plausible conjecture (and we can arrive at little 
more) is that the procession was a survival of a formal presentation 
of salt-money to a feudal lord ; that the money had originally to be 
raised from the sub-tenants—hence the collection ; and that the 
tumulus was chosen as a curious object, within an easy walk of the 
college, and was thence called Salt Hill. 

The new cottages at the hamlet hide the Mons from any passer-by 
on the high road. A portion of it has been already sliced off, and 
the whole will perhaps be some day removed. The present writer 
called the attention of Etonians to the fact in the Standard newspaper; 
but, being himself from Rugby, he was ignorant of the catchword 
necessary to move Etonian hearts. The true “Open, Sesame” was 
wanting, and his “ Open, Barley ” had no result whatever. 

The Montem pageant was one really best honoured in its aboli- 
tion, for it 'ed to extravagance, excess, and the permission, if not 
the encouragement, of a spiteful outrage unworthy of good-natured 
English boys. Still some regret lingers over the grave of any portion 
of our national gaieties, and if the Mons could have been railed in, 
as a monument of the old frolic, it would have been appropriate. 
We have passed on to higher things—-learning, morals, athletics, 
discipline—yet one feels disposed to cry with the merryman in the 
prelude to Faust,— 


‘** But have a care, lest Folly be omitted.” 


At any rate the tumulus should certainly be opened and examined by 
experts. 

The “ Windmill” was, as has been recently mentioned in these 
pages, one of the two old inns of Salt Hill. It ended in a tragical 
way a few years back. Its capacious apartments seemed to recommend 
it, when the innkeeping trade was no longer remunerative in the 
situation, as suitable for an institution. The last landlord had be- 
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longed to the highly respected family of Botham (a name dear to 
lovers of letters as the maiden one of Mary Howitt), and he had 
arranged to let the premises for a school toa gentleman from London. 
The rooms were furnished with this object in view. But it was not 
to be. Learning was not, in this instance, to usurp the shrine of 
Good Cheer. The new tenant went one morning to fetch his servants 
from town, and shortly after his departure a fire broke out. The old 
woodwork ignited easily: the whole fabric was burnt out. Part of 
the house was covered with wistaria, and the huge plant shrivelled, 
as it perished, into strange, agonised shapes. There is no trace of 
Botham’s now. A public-house of very pretty architecture and a 
row of cottages occupy the site, but the old hostelry of the Montem 
glories lives only asa memory. Engravings of it may still be found 
in curiosity shops, and Ackerman’s coloured print of the Montem 
itself is extant ; but it fetches a high price—five guineas is not thought 
dear. 

The rival house, the “Castle,” actually became a school, and 
many in the neighbourhood look back on what now remains of the 
building with affection, as the scene where their young ideas were 
taught to shoot under the able guidance of Mr. T. Thompson. In 
1887 a large portion of the fabric was pu!led down, and its dimensions 
reduced to those of a compact country residence. The Montem has 
gone, the coaches have gone, the bucks of the Driving Club are in 
their graves ; no key-bugles, no yards of tin resound ; the laughter 
and the songs are hushed. Only the trees and the grass and the 
fitful sunshine remain ; and in the distance is still to be seen, but 
in the new glories of George IV.’s restoration, the enceinte and towers 
of time-honoured Windsor Castle. 
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THE ORANGE-TREE. 


LHippomenes tali vicit certamina malo, 
Talia poma nemus protulit Hesperidum.—ANTHOLOGIA, 


HE modern traveller in the Azores, who sees oranges being 
exported from the islands in scores of millions, very naturally 
believes that the trees which produce that fruit are indigenous to the 
! soil. 
He recalls the ancient myths of a tree bearing golden apples 
which Earth gave as a wedding gift to Hera on her marriage with 
Olympian Zeus, and which flourished secure in the garden of the 
shrill-singing nymphs, on the islands of the West. These oranges, 
thinks the traveller, are the golden apples of the Hesperides. What 
can be more obvious? But the garden of the Hesperides had no 
precise locality when the old legend was first penned. Some, 
indeed, believed it to be situate near Mount Atlas, on the shores of 
the western ocean, and thither went Heracles to slay the ever-wakeful 
dragon which guarded the tree and bear away its fruits to Greece. 
Other poets fixed the site of the mythic garden in the country of the 
Hyperboreans, at the back of the frozen north wind. 

No. The Hesperian groves lay in the realms of fancy ; the 
golden apples were fruits of the imagination only. 

The bare idea of such fruit was not even suggested by any tree of 
the citrine group ; for, incredible as it may now appear, orange, 
lemon, and citron were alike unknown in the countries which 
bordered the Mediterranean and formed the little world of the 
Ancient Greek. But as centuries rolled on, a strange new fruit, 
coming from the mysterious East, began to find its way into his 
hands. Its bright yellow colour and aromatic odour delighted the 
senses. “Surely,” he cried, “these are the golden apples of which 
the old poets sang!” And he placed the beautiful fruit as an 
offering in the temples of the gods. But its taste was not as sweet 
as its smell. It was bitter, and, doubtless, very unripe. It 
could not be intended as food for mortals. But it was said to be a 
talisman, which preserved its owner from poison and his property 
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from moth and woodworm, so he carried the apple about his person, 
or placed it at home in his wardrobe. 

The fruit which thus made its first appearance in Europe was 
the bitter orange—or Seville orange, as we usually call it. 

Its original home is believed to have been Northern India, for 
the orange-tree, with its bright green leaves and thorny spines, may 
still be seen growing wild on the lower mountain slopes of Silhet, 
Sikkim, Kumaon, and other districts which abut on the great 
Himalayan ranges. 

In prehistoric times, the tree spread westward into Media and 
Persia, where it was improved by cultivation, and thence occasional 
specimens of the fruit may have been carried by traders’ caravans to 
the shores of the Levant. 

We find mention of oranges in Zhe SBeotian, a comedy, 
written some 387 years before Christ, by Antiphanes, the earliest of 
Athenian poets : 


Merchant, Pray, maiden, take these apples. 
Girl. Oh! what beauties ! 
Merchant, Indeed, they’re beauties, and this seed but lately 
Arrived in Athens, from the Great King’s country. 
Girl, Nay, I should say from the Hesperian garden, 
For they're the golden apples. 
Merchant. Three in number. 


Girl. The beautiful is ever rare and costly. 


The Great King’s country is, of course, Persia ; and when the 
merchant remarks that there are only three oranges, he is alluding to 
the number which usually figure in the popular tales. For when 
Atalanta had disposed of her numerous suitors by challenging them 
to race and spearing them in the back as she overtook them, it was 
by dropping three golden apples on the course, and so distracting her 
attention, that Hippomenes won the race and the hand of Atalanta ; 
and we may believe that it was a similar number that the fabulous 
hero plucked from the mystic tree when he had slain the dragon 
Ladon. 

About sixty years after Antiphanes wrote the lines above quoted, 
Alexander the Great had led a great army into the East, and had 
conquered Media, Persia, and part of the Punjab ; and the natives of 
Greece saw the very trees on which the golden apples hung. The 
accounts which Greek soldiers and camp followers brought home 
may have enabled Theophrastus (B.c. 322), the pupil of Socrates, to 
include in his “ History of Plants” the classic account of the tree 


which has survived to our time : 
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“The Median and Persian territories produce, amongst other 
things, what is known as ‘the Median or Persian apple.’ The tree 
has a leaf very similar in shape and size to that of the Andrachne. Like 
the pear and oxyacanthus, it has thorns, smooth but very sharp and 
strong. The apple is not eaten, but it is exceedingly fragrant, and 
so are the leaves of the tree ; and if you place the apple among your 
clothes, it preserves them from moth. It is very useful too if you 
should happen to have drunk poison. Besides, it gives fragrance to 
the breath, for if you boil the rind of the apple in soup or other 
liquor, and then squeeze the juice into your mouth and swallow it, it 
makes the breath sweet. In Spring the seed is taken out, sown in 
carefully tilled garden-beds, and watered every fourth or fifth day ; 
and when it has grown it is transplanted, in spring-time, to a place 
where the soil is soft and moist, and not too light, for it delights in 
such surroundings. It bears apples all the year round. When some 
have been already gathered, others are blossoming, others again are 
ripening. Those flowers, which have a thing like a distaff projecting 
from their centre, are productive, the rest are unproductive. It is 
also sown in earthenware pots with holes in them, just as palms 
are.”— Book 7V., Ch. 4. 

There can be little doubt that the “ Median apple” here de- 
scribed is identical with the Seville orange. The allusion to the fact 
that both blossom and green and mature fruit appear simultaneously 
is almost conclusive evidence that such is the case. In the above 
passage from Theophrastus, as quoted by Athenzus, the Median 
apple is compared to the dapine—that is, the bay—and Virgil (B.c. 30) 
makes use of a like comparison when describing the same fruit : 

Distant Media produces 

Bitter juice, and clinging flavour 

Of the lucky native apple. 

Tall the fragrant shrub, and stately, 
Seeming very like a bay-tree. 

And if *twere not for its perfume, 
Wide diffused upon the breezes, 


Then indeed it were a bay-tree. 
Georgics, Book II. 126, 


Media, which is constantly indicated as the natural home of the 
orange-tree, was the country lying around the southern extremity of 
the Caspian Sea, and now represented by the districts of Azerbijan, 
Shirvan, Ghilan, and Mazandaran. The Median territory was 
bounded on the east by Parthia, and on the west by Assyria, while 
the country described.as Persia was a comparatively small province 
at the head of the Persian Gulf. 
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Let us now glance at a much later description of the orange-tree, 
that of the Roman naturalist, Pliny, who, it will be remembered, lost 
his life in the great eruption of Mount Vesuvius, which overwhelmed 
Herculaneum and Pompeii in the year 79 A.D. “The Assyrian 
apple, or Median apple as some call it, is a remedy for poison. _Its 
leaf is like that of an arbutus, with alternating thorns. Its fruit is not 
eaten, but fruit and leaves are alike redolent of a perfume, which is 
communicated to clothes amongst which they are laid, and repels the 
attack of insects. The tree bears fruit at all seasons, some dropping, 
some ripening, some budding. Other nations have attempted to in- 
troduce the tree (on account of its excellent remedial properties), in 
earthenware pots, with holes to admit air to the roots, but it will only 
grow in Media and Persia. This is the fruit whose pips the Parthian 
nobles mix with their dishes, in order to render their breath sweet.” 

The alternating spines and leaves are very characteristic of the 
bitter orange-tree, but the other points of Pliny’s description are 
copied from that which Theophrastus had written just 400 years 
previously. 

About the commencement of the Christian epoch, the orange had 
gradually acquired a new name. Instead of being known as “the 
Median apple,” it was called «irpeoy by the Greeks. And here let me, 
once for all, beseech the reader to dismiss any idea he may have in 
his mind, that the word xizpoy meant “a citron.” It meant nothing 
of the kind; and the origin of the new name is one of the most 
curious episodes in the history of the orange-tree. 

Pliny, in his thirteenth book (ch. 29), mentions the ardor citri or 
citrus-tree. It was a kind of cedar, and is usually identified with 
what modern botanists call the Mount Atlas cedar, Cedrus atlantica. 
The tree grew in great abundance in the country of the Mauritani, 
which bordered on the Atlas range of mountains. From its timber 
were made the costly “citrus tables,” which were formerly held in 
such esteem by people of fashion at Rome. When husbands re- 
proached their wives for spending so much money on pearls, the 
women retorted by accusing the men of extravagance in citrus tables. 
The first mention of one is in Cicero’s second oration against Verres 
— You deprived Diodorus of a citrus table, remarkable for its age 
and beauty ;” and Pliny knew of a citrus table which had once 
belonged to Cicero (B.c. 50) himself, and for which the great orator 
had paid a million sesterces (about £9,000), notwithstanding the fact 
that he was a comparatively poor man; and, in several other instances, 
even higher prices had been paid for very perfect specimens of this 
kind of furniture, The citrus-tree formerly flourished in the oasis of 
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Jupiter Ammon and other places in Africa. Its sweet-smelling wood 
was employed in the construction of temple roofs, and, being proof 
against the attack of woodworm, it was found practically to last for 
ever. It was the opinion of the commentators in Pliny’s time that 
Homer alludes to the same citrus-tree under the name of ¢huon., 
When Hermes, despatched by Zeus to the island home of the nymph 
Calypso, arrived at the cave where she dwelt, he found a fire burning 
on the hearth, and the scent of cleft cedar and ¢iuon spread itself 
over the island ; and again, when Calypso sends away Ulysses, she 
clothes him in garments perfumed with ¢iuon, or Mount Atlas cedar. 

Nevius (B.C. 200) expresses the same idea when, in his poem on 
the Punic war, he speaks of “a citrose garment.” 

But what has all this to do with the orange-tree? Let us see 
what Pliny says a little farther on. “There is azother tree with the 
same name, arbor citri, which bears an apple detested by some on 
account of its smell and bitter taste, but sought after by others. It is 
used to decorate houses.” 

This other kind of citrus-tree is evidently our old friend the 
Median apple, pining in its earthen flower-pot, beneath the roof of 
some wealthy patrician of Rome. 

The name of citrus is nothing else than a form, or corruption, 
of the Greek xéépoc, a cedar. Phzenias the Eresian long ago suggested 
this derivation of the name, and his suggestion has been adopted by 
the modern etymologists. 

The ancients, as we have seen, valued the Mount Atlas cedar for 
its sweet-scented wood. Its cones, which are full of resinous matter, 
were laid amongst woollen garments for the purpose of imparting to 
them its perfume and driving away the moth. Other kinds of wood 
were rubbed with oil of cedar, and so rendered proof against wood- 
worm (/lin. 16, 76), and, for a similar reason, books were anointed 
with the same oil, in order to preserve them from the attacks of 
destructive insects—a custom to which Ovid is alluding when he 
speaks of “a book yellow with citrus oil” (Z7istéa 3. 1). 

Now, we have heard how the orange was credited with similar 
virtues. Hence the name of arbor citri, or citrus, was, in an evil 
moment, applied to the orange-tree, and citreum malum (in Greek 
kitpwov piror), or citrus apple, to its fruit, because they possessed 
many properties in common with the familiar arbor citri, or Mount 
Atlas cedar. 

Juba II., the learned {King ‘of the Mauritanians (B.c. 30), who 
received his education at Rome, has recorded, in his “ History of 
Libya,” that even among the people of that country_the 'Ai/rion was 
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called “the Hesperian apple.” He does not say that it grew on the 
Mount Atlas cedar ; for who knew better than the King of Mauri- 
tania that such was not the case? Nevertheless, the ignorant public 
thought so. 

The 4itrion is called the apple of the Hesperides. 

So likewise is the Median apple. 

The garden of the Hesperides is near Mount Atlas. 

Near Mount Atlas grows the citrus, of which tables are made. 

The Median apple or &i¢rion resembles the citrus in smell, 

and possesses the same virtues. 

Therefore the Median apple must grow upon the citrus. 

Such was the popular argument, and it was a plausible one. But 
the botanists did not fall into this vulgar error. 

Oppius Chares, who lived about the end of the Republic, wrote 
in his book on forest trees: “ There is the citrus apple-tree, and 
the Persian apple-tree ; one grows in Italy, the other in Media.” 
Apuleius (A.D. 160) makes the same distinction. Nevertheless, Galen, 
writing at the same period, tells us that no one ever talked about a 
“ Median apple,” but everyone styled that fruit Ac¢rion (Vol. xii. 
p. 77, Kuhn’s Edition). 

The egregious error was perpetuated when the modern botanists 
adopted citrus as the generic name for the group of plants to which 
belong the orange, lemon, citron, and lime. It is too late to correct 
that mistake, but it is not too late to correct what I venture to think 
is equally a mistake, and that is the translation of citrus by “ citron- 
tree,” and aitreum malum (or xitpwv pidor) by “citron,” which we 
find in most dictionaries and lexicons. It is that translation which 
has so obscured the history of the orange, and led many to suppose 
that the fruit was unknown to the Greeks and the Romans. 

The word citrus should probably be translated (1) the Mount 
Atlas cedar ; (2) a popular term for the bitter orange-tree. 

Similarly the expression citreum malum (Greek, xirptov pijdov) 
should be rendered (1) the apples, or cones, of the Mount Atlas 
cedar ; (2) a popular term for the bitter orange. 

I am quite willing to admit that the citron may have been included 
in the above denominations ; for if the ancients were acquainted 
with the bitter orange, there is no reason why they should not have 
been equally well acquainted with the citron, and vice versé. At any 
rate, they did not make any distinction between the numerous and 
closely allied species of the botanical genus, of which both the orange 
and citron are members. 

But I contend that the ancient descriptions which have been left 
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of the Median apple, or 4z¢rion, apply to the Seville orange rather 
than to the citron, and that “ Seville orange” is the English equiva- 
lent for the above Latin and Greek names. 

At the memorable banquet described by Athenzeus (A.D. 228), 
the conversation happens to turn on the subject of the orange 
[xérpeor], and whether that fruit was ever mentioned, or alluded 
to, by ancient writers, and one of the learned guests delivers his 
opinion on the point: “Iam induced, my friends, by what Theo- 
phrastus says about the leaves of the tree, and its colour and 
fragrance, to believe that he is speaking of the orange, and do not 
any of you be surprised at his saying that the fruit is never eaten, for, 
until our grandfathers’ time, nobody used to eat it, but they used to 
stow it away in their chests, along with their clothes, as though it 
were some great treasure.” He then proceeds to relate a marvellous 
but improbable story : “ A fellow citizen of mine, who was entrusted 
with the government of Egypt, sentenced some convicts to be given 
to the wild beasts, and as they were on their way to the theatre 
appropriated for the purpose, a woman, selling fruit at the roadside, 
gave them out of pity a bit of an orange which she was eating, and 
they ate it. Shortly afterwards they were exposed to the attacks of 
some great wild beasts, and bitten by asps, but suffered no injury. 
The governor felt quite at a loss to account for it. But when he 
learnt from the soldier, who had charge of the prisoners, that they 
had had a piece of an orange given to them, he ordered next day 
that some of them should have a piece of an orange served out to 
them, and others none. And those who had had the orange received 
no injury when bitten, but the others died at once. And after 
repeating the experiment, he discovered that the orange was an 
antidote for all kinds of poison. Now, if you stew a whole orange, 
together with its pips in Attic honey, until it is dissolved, and take 
a mouthful or two the first thing in the morning, you will never suffer 
any ill effects from poison.” 

When the other guests heard this, they began to attack a dish of 
oranges with such avidity that one would have supposed that they 
had had nothing to eat or drink all that day ! 

Palladius, who lived about 350 A.p., and was the author of a 
treatise in the nature of a “ Farmer’s Calendar,” mentions some 
orange-trees (ci/ri), which were to be seen growing on his own estate 
in the Neapolitan territories of Sardinia, in a situation where the soil 
and aspect were moderately warm, and there was plenty of moisture, 
and he observes how his trees bore fruit continuously, just as they 
were said to do in Assyria. (Scriptores Rei Rustica, p. 940.) 
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And, lastly, we learn from the Sa/urnalia of Macrobius (Book ITI. 
ch. 19) that in the fifth century the &cfrion, or “ Persian apple” of 
Virgil, had lately become a product of Italian soil. 

Such is the history of the bitter orange-tree, as gleaned from the 
works of ancient writers. At first, the yellow fruit was carried to 
Greece, ripening as it went ; but no man knew how it grew. Later 
on, attempts were made to raise it from seed, after the Median fashion, 
in earthenware pans. Pliny, writing in the first century, advises that 
the young orange-plants, which were sent from a distance to Italy, 
should be very closely packed while in transit ; and so we presume 
the growing tree was transferred with success from its native soil ; 
but, even then, it was only planted in flower-pots, and used to adorn 
the houses of the wealthy. 

Three centuries later, we first hear of the tree growing out-of- 
doors in favoured situations; but in many places it required a 
covering in winter to protect it from the frost. 

Where the Romans had failed the Moors succeeded. ‘The latter 
people reintroduced the bitter orange-tree into Europe on their 
conquest of Spain, and it soon became thoroughly acclimatised. 
According to the historian Masoudi, it was brought by the Arabs from 
India, at a date somewhat subsequent to the 30oth year cf “the 
Flight,” which would correspond to the year of our Lord g12. In 
the ancient language of India, the fruit was termed xagrungo, and 
the name survives in the modern Hindustani narungee. Westward 
spread the Indian fruit, and with it spread the name of zaranj, which 
the Arabs had adopted from the natives of India. The tree was first 
raised from seed at Oman in Arabia. Thence it travelled to Syria 
and became a very common object in the Aouses of the inhabitants of 
Tarsus and other towns in Syria. It was also carried to Egypt, 
where it had never been known previously, but it was observed that 
the fruit lost much of the pleasant taste and rich colour which it 
possessed in India owing to changes of soil and climate. 

In the well-known Arabian story of “ Ali Nur al-Din,” which 
belongs to this period, a beautiful garden near Cairo is described, in 
which blood oranges, lemons, and citrons are represented as growing. 
And in that of the “ Three Ladies of Baghdad,” oranges are exposed 
for sale on the fruiterer’s stall, but some caution is needed if we 
would treat such tales as historical evidence. 

When the Moors conquered Andalusia they introduced into 
Western Europe this Indian variety of the bitter fruit, and also its 
Oriental name. 

The old Roman name of cfrus was entirely superseded by the 
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Spanish term aranja, so far as concerns the orange, and was appro- 
priated to its congener, the citron properly so called. The Romance 
languages softened the word into avangi, and the modern spelling, 
orange, was evidently suggested by a fanciful derivation of the name 
from or (aurum), gold. 

There is reason to believe that the Arabs introduced some com- 
paratively sweet varieties of the orange into the Levant, but the 
really sweet fruit—the parent of the oranges whose peel litters our 
streets during the winter months—was all this time flourishing un- 
known in far Cathay. When, in the sixteenth century, the old Portu- 
guese navigators penetrated to the distant East, they brought home 
from China this most popular fruit. What was regarded as the first 
imported tree, planted in 1547, was to be seen growing at Lisbon two 
centuries ago, and, for aught I know, it may be growing there still. 

Our old name of “ China orange” lingers only in a proverb, but 
the Germans continue to call the fruit Apfe/sine, that is, “ apple of 
China,” and so commemorate its domicile of origin ; while the Italian 
name /ortugallo points us to its discoverers. It is a noteworthy fact 
that the Arabs, while retaining the name zaranj to signify the bitter 
orange which they brought from India, have themselves adopted the 
term dortukan to indicate the sweet variety which came to them from 
Portugal. 

The first recorded appearance of the fruit in England is in 1290 
(Edward I.’s reign), when a large Spanish ship arrived at Portsmouth 
with a cargo of fruit, out of which the Queen, Eleanor of Castile, 
purchased fifteen citrons and seven oranges. In her own country 
she must have been familiar with the latter fruit, and the yellow 
oranges may have served to remind her of her old home (Chambers’s 
Book of Days, vol. ii.). The next notice is in the year 1399, when 
pomes @orring figure among the dishes at the coronation banquet of 
Henry IV. (Harl. MSS. 279). In 1509 the oranges procured for 
the daily dinner of the Lords of the Star Chamber cost twopence; 
and some old household accounts for the year 1530, belonging to the 
Lestrange family of Hunstanton, contain the item, “ Paid for oranges 
threepence.” For a banquet given by the Mayor of Norwich to the 
Duke of Norfolk and others in the year 1561, sixteen oranges were 
purchased for twopence (Leland, Jz. vol. v.). The orange is twice 
mentioned in Shakespeare’s play of ‘‘ Much Ado about Nothing,” and 
Machyn’s Diary informs us that on May-day 1559 the revellers at the 
Queen’s palace at Westminster threw eggs and oranges at one 
another. 

The tree itself was not introduced into England until a later date. 
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In a survey of the manor of Wimbledon made in the year 1649, an 
orange-house is described in which were forty-two large orange-trees 
planted in square boxes, and valued at £10 apiece. 

Pepys’s Diary, under the date April 19, 1664, contains the entry: 
“To the Physique garden in St. James’ Parke, where I first saw 
orange-trees.” And on June 25, 1666, the writer continues: “ Here” 
(at Lord Brooke’s house at Hackney) “I first saw oranges grow, 
some green, some half, some a quarter, and some full ripe, on the 
same tree, and one fruit of the same tree do come a year or two 
after the other. I pulled off a little one by stealth (the man being 
mightily curious of them) and eat it, and it was just as other little 
green small oranges are, as big as half the end of my little finger.” 

The same old gossip tells us elsewhere how, on one occasion, he 
regaled his guests with China oranges, “a great rarity since the war, 
none to be had” ; and how, on another, he drank a pint of orange 
juice at a draught, but, “it being new,” he was doubtful whether “it 
might not do him hurt.” 

Queen Mary, the consort of William III., began to collect exotic 
plants in 1690, and some of the orange and citron trees which formed 
part of her collection are still to be seen at Hampton Court Palace. 
The orange was symbolical of the Royal House, and many speci- 
mens of the tree were imported into England from Holland. But 
at Beddington, Surrey, there was, in 1691, a garden belonging to 
the Carew family, and containing what is described as being the 
finest orangery in England. The trees were said to be nearly a 
hundred years old, measured thirteen feet in height, and were covered 
with fruit. 

It is hopeless to expect that a plant which is so fastidious as to its 
surroundings, and so susceptible to cold, and which grows with 
difficulty in many parts of Italy and Greece, can adapt itself to our 
inhospitable climate. An orange-tree must always remain to the 
English what it was to the ancient Romans, a delicate and curious 
exotic. 

But its fruit, once so rare and precious, has become a most 
familiar object in every corner of the civilised world. No less than 
eighty distinct varieties of the orange have been produced by culti- 
vation. Europe, Asia, Africa, America, Australia vie with one 
another in supplying the world’s demand for this most delicious fruit. 


THOMAS H. B, GRAHAM. 
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THE RISE AND FALL OF 
MILLBANK PRISON, 


ILLBANK PRISON is down, and in the heaps of bricks, iron, 

and heterogeneous materials scattered about in all directions 

we can scarcely recognise the once populous prison, a building replete 
with so many memories of mismanagement, of lavish and futile expen- 
diture, and often the subject of parliamentary questions in days now 
happily gone by. Now, it is no panegyric on this fallen building, no 
regrets, that we are about to utter, but rather shall we endeavour to 
briefly outline a few salient points in the chequered career, and life- 
history, and inhabitants of Millbank. Could any one doubt on a first 
glance at this leviathan pile that it was a prison? Look at the sullen 
blocks, pentagons as they are called, six in number, with the repulsive- 
looking turrets and capped towers, monuments of the entombed 
misery to be found within, and trophies of the dulled, almost lifeless 
beings who have lived and died there, their resting-place the prison 
graveyard. And even this, tke last halting-place of many a stumbling 
life, is guarded by walls, as though the prison routine should extend 
even beyond the grave, and grimly say, “Still do I keep thee.” And 
we pass on to the prosaic portion of our paper, for the present, and 
leave the reverie into which we had fallen behind us. Millbank was 
commenced in the year 1812 and finished in 1822, the total cost being 
£458,000. It does not seem to have been held very long in favour, 
as we find it declared “a complete failure” by the Home Secretary 
in’ office May 5, 1843. And from this time, with a few exceptions, 
it has given trouble to many politicians, exasperated architects, and 
driven preventive medicine almost desperate, if hygienists existed at 
all in those days. We see it, as a penitentiary, a failure; as a modern 
penal establishment, a failure; we know that many pestilences thrived 
within, and that many a prisoner destined to sail across the seas rested 
instead within its walls; that mutinies were frequent, and that disorder 
was triumphant, at those periods of ebb and flow of transportees ; and 
later on, when modern legislation stepped in and repealed the hulk 
system, still a fajlure. Look at this prison as it has been during the 
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past twenty years, and we shall find profitable materials for reflection. 
The novice to penal servitude has been taken there, and the prisoner 
with a few days to serve has been left there, for discharge. Compare 
the two cases, the recent sentence, and the man counting the hours 
and minutes of his liberty. The Judge has passed sentence, say, at 
the Central Criminal Court, and the convict soon finds himself at 
Millbank, after a brief journey in the prison van, a dark and hearse- 
like procession, a living funeral, warders acting as mutes, and the prison 
yard the cemetery. The handcuffs are removed from his wrists, and 
he is unchained from his neighbour; no longer is he bound to him, and 
possibly several others, by adamant, but he is once more a separate unit 
of the penal army, his membership and enrolment commencing when 
leaving the dock. _ All seems strange to him, and he thinks like one 
who dreams ; but it is no phantasm of the night, it is stern reality ; 
and the voice of the warder in charge of the party directs him to enter 
the cell allotted, in which, after perchance reading over the rules hanging 
upon the wall, he sinks into a stupor of despair. He is soon told the 
methods of communication with the officer in charge of the landing, 
a parti-coloured staff being thrust through a cleft in the cell wall, 
attracting the official’s attention. This relic of Millbank routine served 
in place of the electric call, with which all modern prisons are fitted, 
each cell having a tell-tale flap corresponding with the specific number 
of the same. He is told to make up his bed and turn in, and tosleep. 
Here is the rub. ‘To sleep, with all the novelty of locks rattling and 
cell doors slamming, the echoes answering the dreary waste of stone 
and brick. To sleep, with the awful sense of the impending doom, 
so lately hanging over his horizon like a thick dark cloud, now 
descending, even enveloping h:.n, embracing his plank bed, till he 
feels that the shadow of death must be even brighter than this im- 
penetrable gloom, a darkness that can be felt. And thus the night 
slowly drags on, interrupted by the quarterly chimes and solemn 
music of the Westminster Clock, hourly proclaiming in its rich voice 
the instability of man, and the mockery of fate. The distant rattle of 
cabs increases, and in tke still night air he pictures to himself the retire- 
ment of members from the House, the comfortable homes which await 
them, late though it be, and he wonders how he, a convict, can bear to 
think of freedom, and he envies keenly the cab-driver, who is in the 
open air, calculating the probable amount of the overcharge obtainable 
from his fare. ‘Thus passes his first night as a convicted prisoner, 
though it is possible that some of the strangeness of the cell may have 
been worn off by a prolonged detention on remand if bail has been 
refused. And with the morning there comes a series of duties to be 
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performed, under the guidance of his warder, and with the setting 
sun, the second night has to be passed as best may be. The chimes 
interest him in a manner previously unheeded, and he notes any 
imaginary irregularity in the beats of Big Ben, and he marvels how 
a bell, so often heard in past days, could have afforded him so little 
food for speculation when a free man. 

Amidst these shadows, ghosts of his former life, continually appearing 
and assuming diverse shapes, he passes the first nine months of his 
sentence, in solitary labour, alone in his cell, hearing the outside din 
of life, and the hoarse steam whistles of the passing steamer, and the 
sight of his fellow-prisoners in the exercise yard, and the enforced 
worship in chapel; he, who may not have attended a church for 
years, though his speculations on "Change seemed to prosper, and 
money was easily turned over. But now he is to leave Millbank 
and Big Ben, and, in company with some twenty or more prisoners, 
the public works are his destination, and there we leave him. Turn 
to the man awaiting his discharge, and consider his position. Back 
once more to the old-fashioned cells, and the rattle of cabs, and the 
clock bells, fresh from the dockyard or the stone quarries of 
Portland. Six years have elapsed since he first entered Mill- 
bank, and listened to the sounds of outside life, and wondered 
whether he should ever see himself free, with the sentence in front 
of him to undergo, and the almost countless hours making up the 
sum total of his future life. This man recalls his exit from the 
prison, and his journey to Chatham, and his dread of the platform 
observation, and the remarks of passengers as they gaze curiously on 
the strange garb and manacled wrists of the party, and he wonders 
whether any one would recognise the quondam gentleman, attired so 
strangely, and in such company. And on the journey to Chatham 
he almost longs for a railway disaster that might perchance set him 
free, or so injure him that a free pardon might be granted. Yet, he 
is to be released to-morrow morning, and his last night of bondage 
has to be passed in the same prison which covered in his gloom and 
despair on the first night of his sentence. Of what account to him, 
on this the eve of his release, are the locks and doors and the prison 
dress, for he would not leave the prison now, unless carried out, before 
the time had duly arrived when he can claim his ticket of leave, and 
walk up to Scotland Yard and there get the license? He recalls 
certain scenes of which he has been a witness, and rapidly adds them 
up and wonders that he can now calmly think of them all. His habits 
of writing letters have strangely altered during the past six years, and 
he reckons each letter, not as a company promoter and capitalist, 
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when he wrote perhaps a hundred or more weekly, but as a convict, 
and he is not sure as to whether the figures are twenty or twenty-one, 
or even nineteen. How strange to receive a letter which is unopened 
by any one, or without erasions made by the prison officials. When 
he reaches home, will he find the habit of ringing his communicator 
still with him when he wishes to leave his room, and will he wonder 
and pause, as he leaves his front door, at his free egress? To-morrow 
he will be able to answer these queries and solve his doubts. <A 
sudden thought strikes him as he thinks of the large and frequented 
railway station at which he had so often met his City friends, and 
eagerly scanned the evening posters, and hovered over the book-stall. 
Would any one recognise him? would perchance some stranger stop to 
look at him and note the wandering, hesitating step of the licensee, as 
he roams about the platform, free yet mentally bound, chained to his 
old surroundings by force of habit, and marvelling that he cannot feel 
at home, amidst the laughter and din of the buffet, so near? He 
will enter and play the free man, and he turns towards the folding 
doors, hesitates, and hurriedly walks out of the station towards the 
Grosvenor Hotel, leaving the importunate cries of ‘‘ Cab, sir?” behind 
him. He must return, however, and re-learn his old habits, and, 
full of a gathered strength, which he now knows he must foster, again 
passes through on to the platform, when a L. B. & S. C. R. guard 
greets him with the following salutation: “How are you, sir? lost sight 
of you for many a year; been abroad, sir? looking well, though; going 
with my train, I suppose; ten minutes yet, sir!” Here we leave him. 

A few words now as to escapes, adding a few introductory 
remarks on escapes asa whole. It may be stated as a maxim, that 
a man sentenced to penal servitude will, in 9,999 cases out of 
every 10,000, complete his term, which is equivalent to the postulate 
that an evasion of a sentence is almost impossible. It is true that 
one or two have been consummated, and this in recent years ; but it is 
an incident of extreme rarity for a prisoner to get clear away out of 
the country. Some years back a convict confined at Millbank 
managed to break out of his cell, get up a chimney, carefully covering 
himself with soot so as to resemble a chimney-sweep, and finally scale 
the walls, though he seriously hurt his hand in the process, He 
sauntered up Whitehall, past Scotland Yard, in a very cool manner, 
and looked up some friends who provided him with clothes suitable 
to his newly-acquired dignity. But he was captured near Euston 
Station, after a sharp struggle, by detectives who were waiting for him, 
and handed over to the prison officials, who provided him with a 
yellow and drab dress and some exhilarating leg-irons as a memento 
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of his day out, the said leg-irons being affectionately fastened so that 
he was unable to part with them even at night, for which act of official 
solicitude he was doubtless extremely grateful. Let us now return to 
the buildings of Millbank, and consider them comparatively. The 
first thing that strikes an observer accustomed to viewing prisons is 
the extreme attention—we may almost say exaggerated attention— 
paid to architectural strength, so much so that the idea of a fortress 
is conveyed to the casual spectator, and to the experienced a feeling 
of irritation, aroused by the cumbrous and dark passages, miles in 
length and shut off one from ancther. Surely, if you want to closely 
watch prisoners, the more open the passages and corridors the better 
will be the observation. Of late years the attempts at improvement 
have been in the direction of opening up these gloomy avenues, and 
in a reduction of prison staff as a result. In the best modern prisons 
you can view hundreds of cells almost at a glance, so that every con- 
vict is visible to the observer or observers, if placed at suitable stations, 
as he marches in from labour or chapel. It is true that the system 
of supervision was in its infancy at the period at which Millbank was 
first erected, and the searching of prisoners was imperfectly carried out, 
if attempted at all ; consequently a succession of gates and strong 
passages was necessary as a security. In these days, however, the 
rigour of discipline and the science of prevention have been so de- 
veloped, that the more a prisoner is under rapid and systematic 
observation, the fewer the chances of any irregularities, such as con- 
versation, combination, &c. The Millbank system seems to have 
been formulated somewhat thus: “ The less we see the men, the 
better.” The modern practice, on the contrary, demands that they 
should be out of sight as little as possible. Viewing the matter in its 
reformatory aspects, it is evident that the less men are allowed to 
converse the greater the chances of reformation ; and silence cannot 
be obtained when there are long dark passages and frequent corners 
to be daily traversed to and from the cells. Again, the facilities 
offered for combination are great, and the chances of mutinies very 
imminent, when a large number of prisoners are allowed free inter- 
course and their faces cannot be visible (affording indices to the 
nature of the conversation carried on) when overshadowed by tur- 
ret passages and staircases. Referring to possible mutinies, it is 
evident that the mere fact of the existence of six separate pentagons 
greatly adds to the difficulties in combating the same, if occasion re- 
quired, and several murders might have taken place in one pentagon, 
absolutely unknown to the staff in an adjacent pentagon, so that each 
block ought to be a complete prison in itself, if efficient. Consider 
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the arrangement at Wormwood Scrubbs Prison. Here there are four 
large halls, each provided with iron gates, giving free access to light 
and air, but impassable unless unlocked. If a mutiny occurred in 
one of these halls, a whistle would be audible in the other halls and 
at the gate lodge, whereas at Millbank the entire staff of one pentagon 
could be murdered unknown to the other blocks, that is to say, if ex- 
isting circumstances were favourable. Strategically, Millbank cannot 
fail to receive condemnation, as affording every possible inducement 
for criminal intercourse, combined with the least possible supervision 
and an expensively great prison staff. Look again at the mileage that 
existed in this prison, to be reckoned as a daily average. 

An electric railway would have been useful as an economiser of 
time and labour, the distances traversed by the officials, whose 
duties required that the whole prison should be inspected daily, being 
enormous. Our late esteemed friend, a former Governor of Mill- 
bank and Wormwood Scrubbs, used to think the inspection of even 
two pentagons somewhat trying. Many years ago the Governor’s 
house was inside the prison walls, a state of affairs which would not 
be tolerated now. A little reflection will show the undesirability of 
female servants within prison gates, and the impossibility of strict 
discipline being maintained under these circumstances, warders and 
convicts being equally exposed to unstable influences, such as the 
carrying in of letters to prisoners, and “general trafficking.” We 
recollect noticing at more than one prison that pipe-boxes were pro- 
vided in which warders were to leave their pipes and tobacco. We 
are writing of facts observed some twelve (or more). years ago, 
when “trafficking” was more commonly met with than at present, 
and the general system less scrutinising. It is a speaking fact that 
we have never yet seen a prison official, from the highest to the 
lowest rank, who had a good word to say for Millbank, the general 
consensus of opinion being that it was a dreadful place. On one 
occasion, some thirteen years ago, we visited Millbank on an after- 
noon in January, the day being very foggy, and we found the whole 
prison enveloped in a dense yellow garment, penetrating even to the 
cells, the passages being obscured by the mist and suspended soot, 
aggravated by the close proximity of the river. We could not help 
thinking of the possible bloodshed, if several desperate prisoners 
were to get loose in one of these labyrinths, in this great penal 
catacomb. 

There were a number of insane prisoners at Millbank, who were 
allowed to wander round and round a special yard provided for the 
purpose. We remember noticing one man in particular, whose sole 
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aim and end of existence was to wander round and round a tub, and 
deprived of his tub, he knew not happiness. This yard was a sad 
picture, as the life-history of many a man there could demonstrate, 
alcohol being the chief agent in qualifying these convicts for their 
tenancy at Millbank, and this yard as a finale. We have seen all 
classes of life here represented, from the gentleman by birth and 
education, to the sons of Bethnal Green, the latter predominating. 
Look at these men, walking, limping, crawling, round and round, this 
man engaged in counting on his fingers, over and over again, in 
monotonous regularity, some imaginary sum that he has acquired, 
and of which he is the happy owner; that smiling face over there 
benignly tolerating the presence of what he calls “inferior society,” 
for he is a great potentate, and has many honours and favours to 
bestow. Notice that melancholy-looking creature now passing you, 
as he slowly drags along, almost fearful of walking, lest he should 
break his fragile bones, which are made of glass, as he thinks. Do 
not look too closely at the man about to pass, as he is scowling 
malignantly at you, and wishes you no good. ‘This man suspects 
everybody in the yard as plotting his ruin, and he must be carefully 
watched amidst this motley throng, lest he commit some assault, as 
his hand is against the hand of everyone. He hears voices calling 
him at certain times to mistrust all round him, and he is troubled by 
currents of electricity which pass through him, as he thinks, and 
telephones are connected with his hearing ; such is the hopeless, 
helpless case, the outcome of uncontrolled passions which have 
whirled him with a rapidity absolutely frightful into the lunatic yard 
of Millbank. One more face, and we leave the unhappy men. This 
thin, feeble-looking, careworn man, now on a level with your point 
of vantage, wishes to starve himself, if permitted. All his food is 
poisoned, or may be tampered with by the addition of some slow 
poison which he is certain the warders put in his food. And so on 
he goes, day after day, with the same image always in front—poison. 
We said “ unhappy men,” but this is not to be taken as a sweeping 
qualification, for many of these lunatics are supremely happy and 
contented, living in the dreamland of their own delusions, and in all 
probability dying therein, quiet, inoffensive specimens of blighted 
hopes and unfulfilled promises. It remains for us now to meditate 
upon this fallen prison, as down, and down for ever. Could not 
these bricks, doors, and pieces of masonry cry out their varied tales 
of bygone sufferings, and the lights and shadows of many a renewed 
life, strong once more through chastening, and tell us of the faces 
so frequently seen again and again, growing old in crime, shadows 
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of Hades. If these bits of hardened clay could be endowed with 
consciousness, with what importance would they not feel themselves 
invested, what potentiality of might to restrain the strong man, to 
humble his pride, to cage him in his cell, to say to him as he touches 
the walls, Thus far shalt thou go and no further, to part for many 
years husband and wife, father and child, to cause bitter tears of 
sorrow and the prostration of abject humiliation! Yet they are but 
bricks after all ! 

A series of sales have been recently held at the old prison; the 
buildings are now demolished, the bricks swept away, the doors and 
gates carried off, and before many months have elapsed the rise and 
fall of Millbank will be an apt illustration of the march of civilisation, 
sweeping all before its triumphal campaign as it journeys ever 
onwards. 

G. RAYLEIGH VICARS. 
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TENNYSON’S GREAT ALLEGORY. 


HAT the “ Idylls of the King” has an inward significance is 
expressly declared by the poet in the line— 


New-old, and shadowing Sense at war with Soul. 


Milton was so impressed by the aptness of the “‘ Morte d’Arthur ” 
for the figurative presentment of religious ideas, that he long hesitated 
between it and the drama of “ Paradise Lost.” 

The most cursory reader cannot fail to notice the allegorical drift. 
It constitutes the secret charm of the tale, being hidden with most 
cunning art, never obtruded, never thrust upon us, never offending 
us by the discovery that we are being preached at, embodying the 
loftiest spiritual truth in most luxuriant beauty of form, so that, for 
the sake of the poet’s art, we forgive the tremendous earnestness of 
the moralist. 

Moral purpose is woven into the very warp and woof of the 
legend. The dictum of modern culture, “ Art for Art's sake,” was 
unknown to the earliest, as it is discredited by the latest, of that 
long line of romancists whom the story fascinated. Successive gene- 
rations of minstrels—Welsh, Norman, English—infused their social 
and religious ideas into it so unmistakably that he who follows the 
course of the Arthurian legend actually traces the growth of social 
sentiment from pagan times, through medizval chivalry, up to the 
flower of modern culture as represented by the dead Laureate. The 
animating purpose of the romancists is well revealed in the luminous 
words of Caxton’s Prologue: 

For herein may be seen noble chivalry, courtesy, humanity, friendliness, 
hardiness, love, friendship, cowardice, murder, hate, virtue, and sin. Do after 
the gool, and leave the evil, and it will bring you unto good fame and 
renown. . . . Butall is written for our doctrine, and for to beware that we fall 
not to vice nor sin, but to exercise and follow virtue, with the which we may 
come and attain to good fame and renown in this life, and after this short and 
transitory life to come unto everlasting bliss in heaven. 

In its Jast analysis the Arthurian legend launches us into the far 
shadowy realm of mythological ideas, from which have sprung the 
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parallel ‘heroic legends of every people, and which in due time 
attached themselves to the exploits and defeats of the historic Arthur. 
Ultimately, therefore, the Idylls throw us back upon the world of ideas 
by which alone we can interpret their inner significance. 

A word of caution may not be amiss. The word “allegory” must 
not send us back to the introspective pages of the “ Pilgrim’s Progress ” 
for our illustration. Bunyan gives us a parabolic history of inner 
personal experience ; Tennyson gives an ideal interpretation of the 
facts of history. The one shows us a pilgrim fleeing to save his own 
soul ; the other, a warrior militant to redeem society. The “ Morte 
d’Arthur,” without excluding the other, presents a picture of the ideal 
hero in relation to the lower movements of earth and time—how he 
bears himself ; what forces oppose him; what defeats, successes, attend 
him ; how he, having his being in the realms of “Soul,” comports 
himself in presence of the “ Sense ” conditions which prevail in human 
affairs. [It rescues the allegory from the introspective selfishness of 
religious experimentalism, and consecrates it to the idea of national 
regenerations. Hence Tennyson can see resemblances to the great 
prototype in all who devote their lives to the cause of social redemp- 
tion, ¢.g. the Prince Consort, who 

Seems to me 
Scarce oiher than my own ideal knight. 
Voice in the rich dawn of an ampler day, 
Far-sighted summoner of war and waste 
To fruitful strifes and rivalries of peace. 


Clearly the story of the “blameless king” is written, not alone 
for the sake of Letters, but even more for the sake of Life. It exhibits 
a noble attempt to destroy the old dilemma between ideal and 
practical, or, if reconciliation be impossible, to show how the choice 
of the faithful amongst men, whether an Arthur or a Hercules, must 
fall upon the ideal. The practical problems of society cannot, indeed, 
be solved, but they may be illumined by the light that streams from 
far-off, shadowy Camelot. The asperities of modern debate may at 
least be softened before these whispered voices from the far ideal 
past. Men who battle for the right in the ever-prosy present may 
from this romantic type of heroism derive the assurance that their 
strength shall be more than their weakness, their honour greater than 
their shame, and their defeats in life swallowed up in their conquest 
of immortal influence. 

When Burke made his famous declaration that the age of 
chivalry was past he was thinking only of that phase of mediz- _ 
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valism which made the defence of oppressed womanhood its chief 
oncern. To that extent he was, perhaps, superficially correct. The 
chivalry of the Middle Ages was gently smiled away by Cervantes, 
and drowned in the unfathomable beastliness of Rabelais, only to be 
renewed and regenerated in the Christianised sociology of Malory 
and Tennyson. The new ethic has been enshrined in the old 
romance. The tale which in the pages of Chrestien is a mirror of 
medizval morality becomes in Tennyson a record of the develop- 
ment of a new chivalry. Social forms pass, but goodness, truth, 
beauty, are eternal, and for ever assume new and more lustrous 
guises. Hence it is the knight of the nineteenth century who is seen 
to move before us from the Coming to the Passing of Arthur, 
through the luminous mysteries of the Holy Grail. Tennyson’s 
“ideal knight” fights not alone for oppressed Beauty, but for op- 
pressed Humanity also. His duty is— 


To ride abroad redressing hezman wrong. 


Chivalry is not dead. In Tennyson’s chaste wedded love it 
exhibits a deeper reverence for women than in the tainted love- 
rewarded sensualism of the Welsh bards. Of that purest wedded 
love Arthur has become the most illustrious type. His marriage 
with Guinevere is the modern poet’s protest against the false worship 
of the early ages, which bent the knee at every maidenly shrine, and 
did battle for the unhallowed love of other men’s wives! Modern 
chivalry finds in married love its encouragements and incentives to 
knightly conduct on the field of life. Nor is the modern poet with- 
out a protest against the ascetic idea of life on the other hand. The 
“ Quest of the Holy Grail,” with its scorn of all love, however pure, 
and its neglect of human duty, is clearly a lower enterprise than the 
service of man in the common ways of life. Sir Galahad, no doubt, is 
fanatically “‘ maiden pure.” Sir Percivale is wondrously unbeholden to 
ordinary foods and drinks, and even Sir Lancelot breaks away tempor- 
arily from shameful bonds, but the king will not take upon him these 
non-worldly vows. He has higher, albeit more prosaic, tasks. He 
abides with his queen and thinks better to perform his daily chores 
than “ follow wandering fires, lost in the quagmire.” 


The king must guard 
That which he rules, and is but as the hind 
To whom a space of land is given to plough, 
Who may not wander from the allotted field 
Before his work be done. 


Tennyson make us feel that Arthur has chosen the better part. 
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We cannot display our reverence for woman by forsaking her, nor 
do our duty to the world by turning our backs upon it. The new 
chivalry has less glamour but more goodness than the old ; it gains 
in humanity what it loses in barbaric pomp. The knight of the 
better era is uot less noble or brave than those of ancient story, 
since his tasks are not less arduous and self-denying. The prosaic 
fields of peaceful industry and invention, of political expansion, of 
social elevation, of labour reform, of philanthropic endeavour, may 
still display the old romance spirit. The genius of chivalry has risen 
to new elevations. Not the least conspicuous of ‘Tennyson’s 
achievements is that he has stripped the ideal of chivalry from its 
ferocity and sensuality, and taught his age how we also, amid 
the new conditions of the old war between Soul and Sense, may 
excel in reverence, valour, chastity. 

No doubt it is possible to enter, in the name of pedantry, a 
protest against the process of sublimation to which Tennyson has 
subjected his “ ideal knight.” And in our moments of weakness we 
could almost, as nearer to our common clay, long for the Arthur of 
the early romancists, the Arthur who errs and sins and is shamed, 
and by no means escapes the pollution of the swine-trough. But 
that would be to fall with the fallen Guinevere, who 

Would not look up, or half-despised the height 
To which (she) would not, or (she) could not climb. 

The ideal Arthur inevitably grew in this direction, through the 
imaginations of the romancists. ‘Tennyson has achieved immortality 
by this, if by nothing else, that he has taken the ever-waxing ideal of 
an immortal legend, and wrought it to the flower of ideality. As 
long as the romance lives it will be told of him that he perfected the 
ever-crescent figure of the 


Selfless man and stainless gentleman. 


This is time’s recompense for the theft of whatsoever men find 
most precious. Future generations receive it back in a purer and 
higher form. It is more than an empty mythology which sets the souls 
of departed heroes to shine as stars in the firmament. Their ideal- 
ised memory becomes an exhaustless and perennial inspiration. 

Various types of men meet our plea for modern chivalry with 
the crushing reminder of Don Quixote. They owe Cervantes 
nothing but a convenient nick-name wherewith to nip in the bud all 
higher enthusiasms. Though the gentle Spaniard laboured to exhibit 
the faith, the reverence, the gentleness, the courtesy of his misguided 
hero, they can see nothing but the windmills! Tennyson would 
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teach the brave enthusiast to pursue his visions though it be amid 
the inextinguishable laughter of fools shrilling out with Dagonet : 


Conceits himself as God, that he can make 

Figs out of thistles, silk from bristles, milk 

From burning spurge, honey from hornet combs, 

And men from beasts—Long live the king of fools! 
As little is he to be turned aside by the cynic criticisms of the 
“worldling of the world,” Sir Tristram, who reminds him, “ thou 
nor I have made the world,” and that “too much wit makes the 
world rotten ” ; who surrenders the far star that shines in the heavens 
for the star reflected in the mere ; and who regards his aspiring vows 
as but “‘the wholesome madness of an hour.” Least of all will he 
be moved by the slander of the wicked who, like Vivien, leave— 


Not even Lancelot brave, nor Galahad clean ! 
How, in the mouths of base interpreters, 

From over-fineness not intelligible 

To things with every sense as false and foul 

As the poached filth that floods the middle street, 
Is thy white blamelessness accounted blame ! 


The world can do excellently well without Gradgrind, but clings 
to Quixote. Instinct is against the surrender. Byron ridicules the 
hapless Don, but presently mounts the cap and bells himself, and, fired 
with the story of Marathon and Thermopylez, sets out to liberate a 
nation, and dies in sheer disgust of a tribe of slaves and bandits. 
Mankind are led by those who were the scoffed and beaten Quixotes 
of their age. John Brown first dangles at the end of a rope, then 
*‘ his soul goes marching on” to the wars of freedom at the head of 
a million men. Your English ‘ Quixote” fanatically cleaves to fatal 
Khartoum, and his death does more for Egyptian freedom than his 
life. Your Norse “Quixote ”"—mad—will navigate the North Pole 
on an iceberg! Of all such fanatical and impracticable heroisms 
Arthur is the type. He is the flower of that chivairy of every age 
whose enterprises are foredoomed to defeat. 

Predestined failure is the cross the ideal knight has to carry ever- 
more. He aspires, but cannot accomplish. The impracticable 
stubbornness of things is against him. He is born before his time, 


‘and shoots upwards like a star, while his contemporaries peacefully 


follow the normal laws of development. He is hemmed in by the 
limitations of his fellows, and entangled in the fateful coil of circum- 
stance. Arthur cannot reform Cymria, for Cymria is unreformable ; 
not Arthur, but Cymria is weak. He cannot retain the fidelity of his 
queen, because she— 
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Could not breathe in that fine air, 

That pure severity of perfect light. 
She “‘ wanted warmth and colour,” which she “ found in Lancelot.” 
He cannot prevent their vows beginning to “gall his knighthood.” 
Not even the charmed circle of the Table Round is proof against 
the wiles of a Vivien, fortified though it is with the art and science 
and magicofa Merlin. Nay, as Merlin symbolises the sterner human 
wisdom, and Vivien the lighter human frailties, so Merlin, fooled, en- 
chanted, prisoned by Vivien’s charm “of woven paces and of waving 
hands,” exhibits the defeat of Soul before the harlot arts of Sense, 

And lost to life and use and name and fame. 

The blame of failure rests not with the idealist but with the 
clay-clod men who “spoil the purpose of his life.” Who does not 
applaud Xavier as he leaps into the boat at Goa, and, smiting his 
sandals together, hurls them on the receding shore as a testimony 
against the epidemical wantonness of his countrymen? “Soul” was 
defeated indeed ; but it was “ Sense” that failed. 

Yet with what fine justice Tennyson apportions the doom of 
these moral failures! With what divine sympathy he appraises the 
lower and higher motives, showing this to be merest wantonness, that 
a pathetic weakness, and yon a loathed captivity in the bonds of a 
hated earthiness. A Gawain “light-o’-love,” blown along a “wander- 
ing wind”: a Guinevere, not wanton but “ wild,” needing “warmth 
and colour”; victim, perchance, of a mournful blunder when she mis- 
took the messenger for the king: a Lancelot, chivalrous, generous, 
“made to be loved,” a noble lion caught in snares of the trapper 
Sense, an earlier Sir Philip Sydney struggling in the toils of a love 
to which he seemed foredoomed : darkest of all, a Modred, the 
aspiring Satan of the Table Round, no wanton but worse— a traitor, 
a sullen dark-browed plotter, whose treacherous espionage sinks him 
below their hell of sensualism to his own deeper hell of diabolism: 
and over all the radiant figure of the blameless king, not without a 
subtle touch of reproach also in this, that if his purity armed him 
against the arts of a Vivien, it blinded him also to the human needs 
of a Guinevere, and—with a wooden impracticability for which even 
moral genius cannot atone—suffered him to tarry coldly at home 
while Lancelot, “his chief knight,” was despatched to bring his 
queen—these are the symbolic figures which apportion the pity, the 
blame, and the “ deep damnation” of this moral tragedy. 

How grandly Tennyson indicates these inevitable defeats of Soul 
in that still early period of human development before “ the ape and 
tiger die.” With what impressive and ever heightening effects he 
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exhibits his ideal knight gloriously triumphing over the lower elements 
of life, turning his back upon a queen who has failed to keep step 
with him in the march of Soul, summoning his last powers to destroy 
his recreant knights, in one “ last act of kinghood ” “ striking the last 
stroke with Excalibur ” at the traitor Modred, and retaining, amid all 
defeats, the love and loyalty of a few elect souls! Who can doubt 
that by the thickening horrors of that “last dim weird battle of the 
west ” Tennyson would illustrate the moral confusions which fall at 
last upon the sense-blinded mind? It is a battle of ghosts—the 
ghosts of deeds done but not done with. It is a fight with the 
phantoms of former days, which are yet no phantoms. Itis a picture 
of that tumult and horror of great darkness which fills the “chambers 
of imagery ” when all the solid supports of Sense have changed into 
the hollow unrealities they truly are. Every line is a new feature in 
a parable which sets forth that crisis in the grapple of Soul and Sense, 
when upon the whole man descends darkness and illusion and reeling 
doubt and a blind haze folding from view the earth and the friendly 
heavens, and isolating him as on some lone promontory circled by a 
formless eternity, till he die the death, or prove himself king. 

Defeated but not conquered is the sentence Tennyson compels 
us to pronounce on the king who retires from the field, smitten with 
the death wound indeed, but regnant over his last, worst foe. Arthur is 
baffled but not beaten. He is baffled only because Sense has 
beaten the men of his generation. In a transport of anguish he ex- 
claims that the “ purport of his throne has failed,” and that his king- 
dom “reels back into the beast,” but presently the eternal and inde- 
structible issues of his work comfort him with the assurance that he 
“comes again to rule.” Neither does Arthur perish, nor his work, 
nor his weapon. While he goes to “the island-valley of Avilion,” 
to “ heal him of his grievous wound,” Excalibur goes before to bide 
his coming again in the deep bosom of the sacred lake. No moral 
genius perishes wholly. His weapons of war, his forces of mind 
and will, survive, spiritually regnant amongst men, and in them he 
comes again to his throne. 


Nay—God my Christ—lI pass but shall not die. 


So the invincible Dante retired from an unreformable Florence, 
bearing jis arms with him—his honour and faith and spiritual genius, 
which were as pearls to the swine of that generation, but which, 
translated into a Divine Comedy, became a new power to lift the 
minds of successive generations. So also the unconquerable Milton 
fled from the scene of England’s renascence of Sense to the calm 
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retreats of poetic meditation, and thence, on the wings of the “ Para- 
dise Lost,” flew forth like his own eagle, “ mewing its mighty youth,” 
to win from Sense to Soul the chiidren and the children’s children 
of that crooked and stiff-necked generation. 

Theconcluding hundred lines of the “ Passing of Arthur,” without 
explicit assertion, fill the mind with thronging suggestions of the 
unconquerability and the permanence of moral purpose. Nowhere 
has the poet’s art, with more exquisite significance, risen into the art 
of the parabolist. Every succeeding stanza bears in upon the mind 
with increasing persuasiveness the faith of the immortality of in- 
fluence. Historic institutions must indeed decay, but the creative 
spirits who built them up survive in the purer loves and the nobler 
lives of those who come after. “The whole Round Table is dis- 
solved,” sorrowfuliy cries the bold Sir Bedivere. True, returns the 
departing king, but “‘ God fulfils Himself in many ways,” 


And the new sun rose bringing the new year. 


WALTER WALSH. 
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LEGENDS OF 
THE NORTH FRISIAN ISLANDS. 


HE legends and traditions of the people who inhabit the lonely 

isles of North Friesland have seldom been studied in Britain. 
Indeed, it is only recently that the islands themselves have been 
brought within reasonable reach. Heligoland, the most celebrated 
of the long fringe of islands which cling to the coast of Schleswick- 
Holstein, has always been the most accessible, but even to Heligoland 
until recently there was only one steamer a week from Hamburg 
during nine months of the year. But Heligoland has basked in the 
world’s favours compared with her more northern sisters—sisters, 
however, with which she has little in common. Heligoland has, 
at any rate since 1807, when Britain took her from the Danes, been 
well within the ken of civilisation, but it is only a few years since 
Sylt—the traditional starting point of Hengist and Horsa—and Fohr, 
have become accessible even to summer visitors. Amrum was for 
the first time three seasons ago added to the list of islands that one 
could visit without hiring a special vessel, but Pellworm and the 
other islands are still more difficult to get at than many places a 
thousand miles more distant. Under such circumstances, under 
such conditions of isolation, it is not perhaps to be wondered at that 
the North Frisian people have been left very much to themselves, to 
form an enchanted garden of folk-lore, but a garden indeed in which, 
to be literal, there is nothing of flowers, but only weird stretches of 
grey sand and long lines of surf-washed shore. When one attempts 
to write of the legends of those Frisian islanders, he is fain to wish 
that his readers knew the islands. Folklore is always local. It is 
always, like wit, racy of the soil. Just as the wine of the Moselle 
differs from that of the sister Rhine, so do the legends of, say, 
England gnd Scotland differ. Each has its characteristic features or 
its significant details which enable the reader at once to say of two 
versions of one story to which country each belongs. And if this 
be true of countries so intimately associated for centuries, it may be 
assumed it wiil be true of the Frisian islands as distinguished from 
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the Continent. Generally speaking, the legends of these islands 
may be regarded as belonging to one and the same class, for although 
until the cession of Heligoland they were actually under three powers 
—for Heligoland was British, Sylt and Fohr were German, and 
Fanoe was Danish, they were one at least in their Frisian race- 
nationality. I do not wish to push too far the identity of the race. 
Once had all the islands one king as a separate state ; for many a 
long year they have had little or no sympathy with each other. The 
Sylt people used some centuries back to go to Heligoland to join in 
the herring fishery ; they were not particularly welcome ; now there 
is no herring fishery there ; no Sylter goes to Heligoland, and no 
Heligolander to Sylt. Each island has, besides, developed dialectic 
distinctions in the old Frisian language. Again, their “secondary ” 
languages, if I may call them so, are entirely different. I have not 
visited Fanoe, the remanent Danish island of the Frisian group, but 
I have no doubt that besides the Frisian of the household, the people 
will use Danish in church and school. German, I believe, they 
know nothing about. In Sylt, the elder people, besides Syltish, all 
know Danish ; it is not so long since they were wrenched with the 
Duchies from Denmark ; German is the official language, which no 
Sylter would think of speaking in private. In Heligoland,: the 
people never speak anything but Heligolandish among themselves. 
German is very easy to them, for it is the language of the church 
and of nearly all the summer visitors ; English, like German, was 
taught in school, and was, until the cession, the language of the 
magistrate’s and Governor’s courts; Danish is utterly forgotten. 
This was illustrated when a Danish ship ran on Sandy Island 
(which lies a little way off Heligoland), and the crew passed 
some days in that island ; they were received most fraternally by 
the Heligolanders, but the conversation was carried on on both sides 
in very broken English, and yet eighty years ago both parties were 
Danes. I mention the different linguistic conditions of the Frisian 
island chiefly to indicate the peculiarity of their legends, the cachet 
which identifies at once a Frisian legend is not sympathy among the 
different islands, nor frequent communication among them—for both 
are entirely wanting—but is due to the local conditions, to their 
similarity in respect of isolation, of mode of life, of means of amuse- 
ment and so forth. The Frisians of whom I write are purely islanders, 
and their unity of thought and ideas is due in the first and foremost 
place to their geographical situation, although, of course, neither 
their substantial identity in race, nor their near proximity in point of 
language, is to be forgotten when considering their legends as a 
whole. 
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Sylt, the largest and strangest of the islands of North Friesland, 
was fortunate enough to have a Grimm. I know little of Hansen’s 
history, and know not where to trace it. He was schoolmaster at 
Keitum, a pretty village with the unusual attraction in these islands 
of a good many trees. He lived to be a very old man, and he 
married three wives in succession. His widow, a very old but most 
intelligent woman, told me the history of all his marriages, and of 
the fate of his kindred. Great were his opportunities, for he was the 
one scholar of the island ; but great too were his merits, for but for 
his zeal and enthusiasm, doubtless the great portion of the curics dis- 
covered from time to time in the island would have been destroyed 
or lost. Most interesting to students were his literary labours. A 
born Sylter, he had heard as a boy the stories he re-told as an old 
man ; he knew personally the traditional locality of every legend, 
and he had literary art in a considerable degree. From his books I, 
therefore, borrow considerably, premising but this, that Hansen had 
one superlative merit for a collector of folklore: he had no compara- 
tive knowledge. Save for Arnkiel’s Danish book, he seems to have 
had no works on customs or superstitions in his library ; we may, 
therefore, take with special confidence his tales as being pure water 
from the fountain. One vice, also, he notably has: not one of his 
books has an index, and the tables of contents are of the most meagre 
and unsatisfactory kind. 

History knows comparatively little of the North Frisian islands. 
Local tradition says that they and the marshy fen-land were almost 
depopulated at the time of the invasion of Britain, and that the 
Danes, and especially the Jutes, came in and possessed the marsh 
land, while the islands received from West Friesland colonies of 
men of the same race as those who had emigrated—not Danes. 
Undoubtedly the contests between the islanders and the people of 
the marshy mainland extend back to a very remote time. Only one 
chief, as has been above observed, governed Friesland proper and 
its islands as one kingdom, viz., Radbod, who was defeated by 
Charles Martel in the first contest between the heathen of the north 
and the chivalry of central Europe. He had his chief residence in 
Heligoland, and was almost converted by St. Willibrord, not quite, 
for it is of this Radbod that the tale is told that in the midst of the 
baptism ceremony he stopped the priest and left the water, because, 
said he, ‘I do not care to forfeit the fellowship of my forefathers in 
hell, only to sit with a little flock in heaven.” (Vita Bonif. Pertz 2, 
221. Grimm, D. M. (Stallybrass) iv. 1280.) 

When Radbod died, his kingdom fell to pieces and was never 
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re-united. The island Frisians were left very much to themselves— 
a condition of things they have always immensely enjoyed. From 
time to time Denmark swooped down on the people, and exacted 
tribute and sailors. After the peace of Nottingham in 868, for 
instance, we hear of an expedition of Frisians and South Jutlanders 
whose ships were collected at the Rust, a Sylt harbour down to 1644, 
now a sandbank near List. There they were joined by their masters 
the Danes, who were on a pillaging expedition into East Anglia. It 
was a highly successful incursion from a plundering point of view, 
and it was when in flight from the invaders that King Edmond lost 
his life. ‘The Sylt chronicler throws a picturesque light on his fall, 
by mention of an incident, which I do not remember to have read 
of elsewhere, telling how the king, hotly pursued, hid under a bridge 
as the Danes pressed after him. He might have escaped, for it was 
night, but a moon-gleam on his spurs betrayed him. He was seized 
and put to death. 

For full a thousand years after this the Danes continued to press 
the Frisians into their service—service most grudgingly rendered. 
There is some excuse for the Frisians’ lack of all feudal spirit. 
Owing to the unhappy custom which obtained in Denmark of 
creating from time to time tributary states in Schleswick or Holstein 
with the Frisian islands included, whose ruler the king afterwards found 
himself bound to defeat, and whose lands he reclaimed, it was often 
difficult to say, in the midst of incessant civil war, who was the liege 
lord of the island Frisians. In 1628, for instance, the islands 
belonged to Schleswick-Holstein ; Denmark and Germany were at 
war with each other, and a large troop of German soldiers landed in 
Sylt. The Sylters, trying for once to understand politics, thought 
their duke—half Dane that he was—however he might quarrel with 
the king at Copenhagen, would be on his side against the Emperor’s 
troops, and promptly took the visitors into custody. As it turned out, 
the Sylters were quite in error, for on this occasion the duke was on 
the Emperor’s side, and this little accident rather upset their friendly 
relations. In 1673 they had another odd thing to understand. The 
Danish King ordered the men of Sylt and Fohr to serve in the royal 
navy. The Duke of Holstein, not to be outdone, at once required 
their services as militia on the mainland. It was a charming 
situation, and the obvious course of obeying neither command was 
cheerfully followed. Ultimately the duke, on condition of payment 
of a new tax, remitted the military service ; but the king sent a press- 
gang to get his sailors. One of the usual miserable internecine wars 
followed, by which Denmark has suffered for her sins of governments 
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more severely than any other country, and the Frisians were pillaged 
by both sides. As time passed on,. however, the islanders became 
sincerely attached to Denmark. King Christian VI., in 1735, 
abolished the compulsory service ; King Christian VIII. visited 
Fohr every year for sea-bathing, and was very popular indeed. So 
much so, that when in 1850 the young men of that island and of 
Sylt were invited to serve as volunteers in the Schleswig-Holstein 
navy against Denmark, not one from Fohr would go, and less than 
twenty from Sylt. Within five years of Prussia’s acquisition of the 
Duchies (what other polite word for that act can one use?) 345 
persons emigrated from Fohr rather than serve the Prussians. 
Perhaps the whirligig of time may bring its revenge !_ Before treating 
of the legends, it is perhaps as well that some idea of the people 
among whom they are found, and some historical summary, however 
rapid, should be given. Their annals are like the annals of other 
peoples, with deeds of valour and adventure, and of shame and 
treachery. During the last two or three centuries the island Frisians 
have been a peculiarly adventurous people ; they were in the first 
rank as GreenJand fishers, and as adventurers they were found in 
Barbary. Sut wherever they went to live, they came home to Sylt 
to die. ‘The people have a sterile and inhospitable shore, but so 
industrious are they at home and abroad, that there is scarce any 
poverty in Sylt. This, too, is true of Heligoland, not so much that 
the Heligolanders have hoards, like the Sylt investments in the 
Danish funds, but that all are comfortable, and all are proud. If his 
wishes are modest, his life simple, his temptations to expense few, 
the Heligolander knows that poverty in the sense of actual want need 
little be dreaded, and any lonely old person is well looked after, for 
his wants, too, are few, and half the island are his kindred. 

Take the island Frisians as a whole, the men are finely-built, 
straight-nosed, sea-tanned folk ; the women are in early youth pretty, 
but are all small, and have much hard work; they marry early ; 
they have excellent education for their children, and in their leisure 
hours they have a store of legends and folklore, rich indeed, of 
which I can now give but a gleaning the most meagre. 

The traditions of the island have not all been equally well preserved. 
Heligoland has of the whole group the least traces of folk tales. This 
is partly explained by its small population, rapidly influenced by the 
education insisted upon by the English Government. But undoubtedly 
the customs and folklore of the island, such as they are, have never 
yet found a capable collector. Oetker, who has written much the 
best German book on the island, though it is now thirty years old, 
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resided one winter on the island, and collected much valuable inform- 
ation. I confess, however, to doubt as to his accuracy in all respects, 
as the Heligolanders, like many other people, will follow your lead in 
conversation if they think you will like it. Oetker, for example, gives 
“vier” as the Heligolander’s numeral “four”; no doubt he was told so, 
but the word the people always use is “steué” (I spell it phonetically, 
as I have never seen the word in print), and even had he heard it I 
doubt if he would have reproduced the pronunciation, for I have been 
told by my boatman that a German who learns the word always says 
“stooé.” It is a slow and difficult thing to pick up a people’s folklore, 
unless you are one of their race and constantly among them. “Even 
then, it is a common experience of collectors,” says truly the ex- 
cellent and very useful hand-book of folklore, published by the 
Folklore Society, “that persons who may really be brimming over with 
the most curious and interesting tales will persistently deny that they 
know any ; and it is difficult to overcome their reluctance to tell them 
even after long periods of friendly intimacy. Patience and geniality 
are the only means, unless the collector possess also the most potent 
key of all, the ability himself to tell tales. To change the metaphor, if 
he can once set the ball rolling, the probability is that the others will not 
allow it to stop. Nothing is more contagious than tale-telling among 
those who can tell tales.” I had a marked instance of this recently in 
Heligoland. Knowing the people individually pretty well by frequent 
visits, I have endeavoured more than once to get them to tell me 
something of their folklore, not often with much success. One 
night, however, walking with a young Heligolander I got unexpected 
information on many points by telling him about the Beltane fires in 
Scotland. ‘But we have those fires also,” he said, “only they are on 
Sylvesterabend ;” that is the day before the New Year, which corre- 
sponds with Old Christmastide, the time of the winter solstice; he 
showed me the place on the cliffs where the fire was lit, and told me how 
he and other lads had played and jumped about it, according, as he 
said, “to our ancient custom.” Passing along we came to the Flagen- 
berg, a mound on the Oberland, where I remarked, following Oetker, 
“‘But I thought the witches danced here on Christmas Eve.” “ Oh no,” 
was his reply, “they only dance here on the first of May, so the old 
people say, but I have been here on the first of May and have seen 
none,” and so on. Thusit is, as the little book above referred to says, 
that the best collecting is that which is done by accident, by living among 
the people, and gathering up the sayings and stories they let fall from 
time to time. But this is a very slow process for one who, be he 
German or English, cannot speak the Frisian language fluently. Sylt, 
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undoubtedly, stands first of all the islands in. respect of tradition 
owing to her good fortune in possessing in Hansen a most invaluable 
collector of folklore and legends. To his pages we owe all the best 
North Frisian tales. He was a true follower of Grimm in his method 
of simple, nay childish, narration. I may be prejudiced by having 
acquainted myself with Sylt before I read his Sager, but every page 
of that book seems instinct with local colour, and one sees as a back- 
ground toall thetales, weird or humorous, that he has to narrate, the long 
stretches of treeless heaths, and the lonely, scattered steep-roof houses, 
to feel the keen air which sweeps along the level land, hill-less but for 
funeral mounds, and to hear the hoarse and constant roar of the North 
Seaon the milesof yellowsand. Itistosuch scenery thatall the dramas of 
North Friesland are played. Without this background one can scarcely 
form a true idea of the meaning of the action of the characters—simple, 
earnest, innocently superstitious people, seamen, or wives and chil- 
dren all of seamen. To the North Frisians generally the promise of 
Revelation, “and there shall be no sea there” must be indeed incom- 
prehensible, for without the seano Frisian could live, and it seems to him 
a strange promise for Heaven. Hansen’s position, undoubtedly, gave 
him great opportunities for collecting folklore, but it is not everyone 
who has the opportunities who has the necessary literary ability to 
write down what he hears, honestly and simply. I have more than 
once elsewhere acknowledged my obligations to Hansen, and I gladly 
do so again, for without his volumes we should have little Frisian 
folklore to help us. 

Sylt, like most other places, has its tale of wars between the 
giants and the dwarfs ; the giants were the ancestors of the present 
inhabitants, the dwarfs were the primitive inhabitants. Such tales 
are not pure legends. They indicate what must have occurred 
over and over again in almost every land where a strong migrating 
population overcome a feeble, or at least inadequately armed race, 
who were afterwards allowed to exist on sufferance as servants, but 
who ultimately died out. When the original population is rapidly 
extinguished we may expect to find that it is they who are represented 
as the giants, because the greater glory attaches to their conquerors, 
but where the struggle resulted in the conquest of a race who 
rapidly thereafter diminish in number, we may rather anticipate they 
will be described as dwarfs, and by and by confounded with fairies 
and goblins, and all mysterious, half-supernatural qualities attributed 
to them. As, of course, we have no historical account of those wars 
we must take the stories as we get them, with all their wealth of 
anachronistic detail—detail which should rather be appreciated than 
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otherwise, because it shows that the story-teller of each generation, 
who handed it on, felt that the bold narration of an ancient tale 
really in decency required the addition of little embellishments to 
make it realistic enough for hearers who were growing even more and 
more suspicious of the probability of old battles. Hansen tells us 
he heard the tale of the giants’ war from an old woman, Frau Inken 
Nessen, of Braderup, in Sylt. The war arose, it appears, from the 
depredations of the underground folk who drank one Frisian’s beer, 
stole the bride of another, misled a blind man, and so forth. Then 
assembled their King Ring, with his gilded helmet with a boat as 
crest, and King Brons who rode in a golden carriage. Most of 
their followers had only skins as clothing, but Bramm, King Bréns’s 
councillor, had breeches of which he was inordinately proud. The 
Bull of Morsum had a hide, with gilded horns standing above 
his head. The smith, of the same place, was always a thirsty fellow, 
so he took acask of beer on his back, but as he desired no one to 
know of it, he gave out that the cask was a drum. His comrades 
found out the trick, however, very soon, and bade Niss, the smith, 
go on in advance while they would mind the drum. (It is still an 
oath in Sylt, says Hansen, to swear “By the Drum.”) Tjul, of 
Archsum, was a peasant, and as fat as a haystack. He brought his 
barn-door with him, for he said, “‘ When we go into the fight I can 
hold it before me, so that the enemy cannot get at me, and if they 
come too near I shall squash them flat with it.” His name is still 
perpetuated at Archsum. The Boar of Stedum was groom to King 
Brons ; he had a cord round his neck to show that he was a servant, 
and a beam in his hand which served as vaulting-pole and weapon ; 
Hauleke had a scythe ; Boh and Boik had boat-hooks ; Tix and 
Thor came from Tinnum, but while the former was King Bréns’s 
secretary and had a golden necklet, Thor was the King’s fool, and 
wore a beer-hoop, or a willow branch round his neck to show he was 
aslave. ‘The Uwen (a family) came from the east, and the Mannen 
(another family) from the west. (Hansen remarks on the peculiarity 
of such names in a footnote, and mentions that near Morsum among 
all the Frisian population there was a family called “ ‘The Frisians,” 
and their graves were even in the last century called the Frisian 
mounds.) Barming came with his whole family, for he lived at 
Eidum, and that, as land distances are counted by Frisians, was a 
long way off ; he was a travelled thane, and had even brought home 
a glass jar. When his hill or mound was opened fifty years ago or 
so, a glass urn was found in it by one Henning Rinken, but he sold 
it in 1843 to King Christian VIII, of Denmark.  Riaul and his 
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household came from Westerland—now a fashionable bathing-place, 
with kurhouse and weekly balls during the season—but he and his 
were called the Westerland cats, because they were both small and 
more deceitful than all the other warriors. Sialle and Kialbing were 
fishermen, and like Barming came from Eidum. Sialle had a 
porpoise-hide over his shoulders, with the head coming over his 
head, and the tail wagging behind his back. He smelt Jike carrion, 
but he said that was of no consequence since he would be all the 
more objectionable to the enemy—and he was right, as we shall 
shortly see. Kialbing flourished a whale’s jawbone. Unding and 
Wirk, who came from Rantum, like prudent men, had thought of 
the probability of being hungry during the battle, and hung them- 
selves round with dried fish ; they carried fish-forks in their hands. 
Most of the giants had bronze or iron swords and axes also of metal ; 
but those who could shoot well had also crossbows, with arrows of 
woodor fishbone. Truly, likethe Austrian army in the rhyme, this troop 
of giants was “awfully arrayed.” After offering a sacrifice to Wedke 
or Odin, the army went northwards over the heath. At the tail of 
the army came the odoriferous Sialle, and Thor, the King’s fool, who 
called out that he was driving his father’s cows and swine to graze. 
On the way the whole army lay down by a pond and drank it dry. 
Jess, one of the warriors, stopped when they came to the so-called 
giant’s mound, one of the underground dwellings of the dwarfs, 
although Thor cried loudly, ‘‘Jiiss! Jiiss!” as one calls to pigs ; 
“for,” said Jess, ‘there may be someone here we should discover.” 
So he tore the wild grass from the side of the mound to find an 
entrance, but the dwarfs had been very careful, and had stopped 
up every opening, except the very low passage which one may still 
see leading to such dwellings, through which scarcely a man, and 
certainly not a giant, could wriggle on his face. So the army went 
ever northwards, and as they came to the place where the Sylt light- 
house now stands they saw the enemy approaching. But the under- 
ground folk’s curiosity turned into joy when they saw it was only the 
giants who approached in their military array, for they had feared 
that the cross would have been borne before them. (One sees when this 
part of the story came in.) But retreat was obviously prudent, so 
the dwarfs vanished into the hiding-places, of which the heath was 
then full, and the giants were left foolishly looking at each other. 
However, the enemy were certainly thereabouts, if they could be 
found ; so the great dog which belonged to King Brons was put on 
the scent, and as he raised the coveys the giants killed them. But 
the dwarfs were clever folk, and directed their attacks speedily against 
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the dog, and he died miserably. This angered the King, so that he 
ordered Sialle, with his offensive porpoise-hide, to the front, so that 
the enemy might be driven by the stench from the place ; for he had 
noticed that the dwarfs had very fine noses. This is almost as 
curious a detail as the mention we have elsewhere that the head of 
the dwarfs was King Finn. In almost all traditions of the north 
Finn is the head of the giants. To take one instance from a Swedish 
tale. A giant promises to build a church for the white Christ if 
Laurentius can find out his name. Laurentius finds out that his 
name is Finn by hearing the giantess hush her sleeping child. Now, 
it was from hearing the dwarf-King Finn’s wife hushing Aer child to 
sleep that a Frisian had learnt that the dwarfs intended to make a 
murderous attack on the big people, and it was to partly anticipate 
the attack that war had been declared. It is the giants, too, who 
are usually gifted with a keen sense of smell, as everyone knows from 
his nursery recollection of Jack the Giant-killer, if from no other 
source. In the Eskimo story of the girl who fled to the inlanders, 
however, Rink tells how the inlanders knew a coast woman had come 
by the smell ; and in another tale, pointed out by Mr. W. H. Jones, 
we hear of a singular people whose upper parts were human and the 
lower little dogs, who were endowed with a keen sense of smell. Or 
was this battle story originally told of Finn as a giant, and has he had 
all his attributes, save that of a miraculous sense of smell, taken from 
him in the course of generations to exalt the Frisian invaders? To 
resume the account of the battle, however, the enemy fled affrighted 
at the odour which met them ; and the Puks (our Puck must have 
belonged to this family) were the first to yield, throwing themselves 
at the King’s feet and imploring mercy. After the war they were 
taken into the friendship of the Frisians, and became servants rather 
of the brownie order. The submission of the Puks so enraged their 
former allies that they became now the attackers rather than the 
attacked, and “‘ quick as fleas,” as honest Hansen puts it, they sprang 
at the giants, catching them by the legs and striking them beneath 
their mantles with knives and axes of stone. The giants fought like 
lions, and slew many ; but when they saw King Brons and his son 
dead, and hundreds of others, they turned and fled towards the place 
called the Riisgap, whence, in later days, Hengist and Horsa sailed, 
tradition says, to the conquest of England. Fortunately for the 
Frisians, there was an unexpected diversion ; for the women of Sylt, 
mindful of their husbands’ appetites (which seem from the legends 
to have been truly gigantic), had prepared various foods for them, 
and were on their way to the battle-field when they heard of the 
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ignominious and unexpected flight of their husbands and lovers 
They would not be so easily defeated. So, with many a curse upon 
their men’s cowardice, they stood together and bade the dwarfs attack 
them. ‘Those who came on received brose in the eye and were 
blinded ; down the throat of another it was forced till he choked ; 
and so on, till the flying Frisians took heart of grace, and, plucking 
up their courage, returned to the field and fought and killed until 
every dwarf lay dead on the heath. Only Finn, the King, remained 
to weep alone, in the moonlight on his stone throne, over the king- 
dom that was once his, and was his no more. He could not live 
after his people had died ; and, as the sun set in the sea with the 
glorious hues which make so notable a feature of North Frisian 
island life, King Finn took his stone knife and slew himself. Mean- 
time, the survivors of the Sylters rejoiced greatly, and as is their 
manner (and as ours is) chiefly by feasting. They ate all the dried 
fish with which the Rantum fishermen had decorated themselves and 
what remained of the suppers their wives had made ; and a man 
from Archsum having a number of cheeses with him (they were 
indeed giants, and would be invaluable in any commissariat), they 
ate them all too. Dann gingen sie mit ihren Weibern vergniigt nach 
Hause. And this prosaically ends the long account of the great 
battle. 

The next day the heroes were buried, and their mounds may be 
seen to this day—a fact that must have considerably assisted the 
venerable Inken Nessen’s memory, when she was telling her strange 
tale. Sylt is simply studded with funeral mounds, underground 
dwellings, and hillocks and valleys, with legendg attaching to them. 
Several of the mounds have been opened. In the Katzhiigel, where 
the “‘ Westerland Cats” were buried, urns, daggers, and rings have 
been found ; a glass urn was found in the Barminghiigeln, as above 
mentioned ; and very many other mounds have been opened. 
The list of Hansen’s own pickings fills six pages of small type at the 
end of his Sagen, and his widow’s house at Keitum is to this day, or 
was in 1887, one of the most interesting archeological museums 
that could be visited. Hansen prepared also an_ interesting 
antiquarian map of Sylt, which is most invaluable to visitors, as it 
clearly indicates the site and local name of every field, or mound, or 
sandbank in the whole island. It is a model of sound archzologicai 
research, which has been judiciously imitated for Heligoland by Dr. 
Lindemann in his recent work on that island, though Heligoland 
affords nothing like the same archeological opportunities and 
attractions as does the lanky island so dear to the old Keitum 
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schoolmaster. The mound where Brdns lies is about 26 feet high 
and 400 feet round, and is close to the Sylt lighthouse. Near it 
westward, is the small Bronshiigel where his son lies. Still further 
west the King’s dog and Niss, King of the Puks, are interred in 
smaller mounds. The majority of the warriors were interred in two 
long graves called the Kamper-Graben, or Giants’ beds or Border. 
These mounds are not so high as the large round Bronshiigel, but 
larger, and set round with great stones ; the one is long and rounded, 
go feet long, 30 feet wide, and 1o feet high, and the other four- 
cornered, 135 feet long, 28 feet wide, and 4 feet high. The neigh- 
bouring village of Kampen is said to take its name from the fight, a 
derivation which has on the surface more probability than the origin 
given locally to the village of Braderup, which explains that when the 
people of that place went home after the battle, they said each to the 
cther, “‘ Der Braten is auf,” hence Braderup. As Hansen remarks, 
with the dry humour which adds much to the pleasure of Sylt tales 
“ This explanation seems to me somewhat improbable, and to have 
been invented later.” 

It appears that with the sweeping victory on the Morsum heath, 
the underground folk were not absolutely exterminated, and some of 
the survivors sought refuge, of all places in the world, in the com- 
fortabie beer-cellar of Niss, the smith, who had been before the war 
one of the loudest of those who complained of their depredations. 
Still, Niss found his beer miraculously disappeared. At last, one day 
his wife discovered one of the knavish little dwarfs in the cellar beside 
the tap. She gave him a scolding, and the dwarf promised to put 
such a blessing on the barrel that it should never be empty, provided 
no word of swearing was ever said over it, and that the wife kept the 
secret from her husband. Frau Niss readily promised. For a time 
all went well, but the smith was a thirsty soul and drank much, and 
this ever full barrel was as much a mystery to him as it was when it 
had become so speedily empty. One day he could not resist giving 
vent to his surprise, and called out, “ This is indeed a Devil’s Barrel 
which never gets empty.” The words had scarce left his lips when 
the barrel was dry, and the dwarfs began as before to steal beer and 
food, without giving any return forit. In this state of matters Niss’s 
wife told him what had occurred, and he and she had long and 
earnest conversation with their neighbours as to how their dangerous 
guests were to be got rid of. Some advised one thing, and some 
another. At last came an old dame who in her youth had often 
played with the dwarfs, and told Niss how these tiny folk were 
powerless before the Cross, or anything that resembled a cross, 
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They could not get over it, or through it, or under it; they must flee 
before it, or die. Then came the advice. The smith must seta 
cart wheel before each door, then set his house on fire, and see what 
would happen. It was bold advice, possible only in primitive times, 
but the smith had faith. He placed wheels before his doors, andset 
fire to his house. Immediately there appeared all the dwarfs at the 
doors eager to escape. But they could not. The spokes of the 
wheels represented a cross, and though they stuck their little hands 
through and cried for help, yet out they could not get, and all were 
burned. As they were in their agony, they perceived the old woman 
who had given the advice to Niss, and cried out to her, “Spolke, 
Spolke, wat heest dii iiiis forrat !” (Playmate, playmate, how hast thou 
betrayed us!) That was the last of the underground folk in Sylt. 
As Sylt did not become entirely Christian till 1400, the story of the 
dwarfs’ aversion to the Cross may not be very old after all ; there 
was probably a story circulating amongst the remanent heathen 
for years prior to that as to the power of the emblem to which the 
Christian portions of the island attached mystical importance. But, 
as a matter of fact, the mention of the cart takes us to an entirely 
different class of beliefs, and probably the reason assigned for the 
efficacy of the wheels—viz., that the spokes formed a cross—is a 
comparatively modern gloss. 

Sylt sailors have a legend which compares the heavens to the 
roof of a great house, of which the earth is the foundation. Every 
night the sun disappears at the western edge of the roof (7 Wester 
Okken), and then it becomes the property of the maidens who have 
died unmarried, and they cut the sun into little bits, which the young 
men who died bachelors have constantly to go up and down a ladder 
sticking into the roof’s corners to give light during the night. 

English sailors still tell the tale of the A/Zary Dun of Dover, 
whose boom was so big thut it would alternately sweep the cliffs of 
Dover and the coast of Calais, whose captain, or men, for versions 
vary, went about on horses, and whose masts were so tall that those 
who clambered aloft as boys came back as grey-haired men. Most 
marvellous of all, this ship had three decks and no bottom. This 
legend is found in all perfection, and with much detail, among the 
Frisians. A curious variant of tne story, from the Lapps, is con- 
tained in the notes to Jones and Kropf’s “ Magyar Folk Tales,” 
p. 361, which recounts how once upon a time there was a pot so 
large that when cooking was going on at one end, little boys were 
skating at the other. One of the men to whom the pot belonged 
set to work to make a pair of shoes for his comrade, and used up 
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seven ox-hides on the work. ‘One of them got a bit of dust in his 
eye, and the other sought for it with an anchor, and found during his 
search a three-masted ship, which was so large that a little boy who 
went aloft was a white-haired man when he got back again. There 
were seven parishes in that ship.” The “ Book of Noodles” might 
receive two fresh illustrations of the wide extent of Gotham from the 
Sylt legends. A Dutch ship laden with cheeses was wrecked on the 
coast, and fishermen came from far and near to secure what plunder 
they could before the Strandvogt, or shore superintendent, came on 
the scene. Among these fishers were two men from the neighbouring 
island of Fohr. They, unhappily for themselves, met Pua Modders— 
the hero of many tales, a kind of master-thief—and him they asked 
where the cheeses were to be found. “ There are no more left on 
the shore,” said he, “in case the Strandvogt gets hold of them, but 
there are plenty in the bay. Look over there to the nor’-west ; you'll 
see a red one in the water, but you must look sharp if you want to 
get it.” The men from Fohr set off at once in their boat, only to 
find the reflection of the full moon! And so arose two proverbs : 
* As red as the Fohr men’s moon, who took it for Dutch cheese,” 
and another, “Catch the moon!” An English version of this 
Gotham story is that a villager going home late took the reflection of 
the moon in a horse-pond for a green cheese, and roused his 
neighbours to help him to get it. They worked with a will, untila 
passing cloud covered the moon and sank their cheese, when they 
returned home deeply vexed that after all their treasure had escaped 
them. It is said (Clouston, “The Book of Noodles,” 1888, p. 45) 
that this story is also related of the villagers near the Marlborough 
Downs, in Wiltshire, and the sodriguet of “ moonrakers,” applied to 
Wiltshire folk in general, is said to have had its origin in the inci- 
dent ; and Latin, Talmudic, and Indian versions of the story are not 
lacking. 

Pua Modders had many wonderful adventures of which I have 
given an account elsewhere (“Heligoland and the Islands of the 
North Sea,” 1888, pp. 109-116), but one of his most ingenious tricks 
was this, which I retell for the sake of the parallel which follows. 
He had been mocked by his fellow-Sylters because he had no red 
jacket to wear on Sundays and holidays. “I don’t want one,” he 
said, disparagingly. ‘‘ Hear him,” said the others, “ Pua Modders 
won't have a red jacket because he can’t get one.”! In other words, 
“sour grapes.” Pua, for the first time in his life, was ashamed. He 


' This phrase is a proverb in Sylt for the dissatisfied ; thus—‘* Pua Modders 
wilth niin ruad Knappesii haa, om dat hi niinen so kuth.” 
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had never any money, and he could not steal a red jacket in Sylt, 
because the theft wouid instantly have been discovered. So he left 
Sylt and went northwards to Rimoe, another island of the same 
Frisian group. ‘There he found the people verily in a strange quan- 
dary. ‘They wanted to move their church some yards to the south, 
without taking it down. One day the whole population was as- 
sembled, energetically discussing, as only men of Gotham could, how 
the church was to be removed. At last into the excited throng strode 
a stranger in a blue jacket—none other than Pua Modders, but no 
one knew him in Ramoe. “I can manage this, I think,” said he ; 
“you must all go to the north side of the church, and push with al! 
your might and main, The church was built by a few, it must yield 
to the strength of many. But you might push too far. To know 
when you have pushed far enough, you should put one of your red 
jackets on the south side of the church, two yards from the wall ; 
when you have pushed far enough, the jacket will be out of sight.” 
This seemed excellent advice, particularly from a stranger. The 
jacket was duly laid on the sand two yards from the south side of the 
church, and all the people went to the north side and pushed. Pua, 
as engineer in chief, went from one side to the other to see how the 
work progressed. After some hours of perspiring toil, Pua trium- 
phantly bade the Ramoers cease and come round. It was indeed 
marvellous: the jacket was gone, and the church mus¢ therefore now 
be in the position they wished it to be; there was great rejoicing. 
I am sorry to say that Pua, however, had su viel Dummheit as to 
wear the red jacket the following Sunday, and was forced to make a 
very precipitate retreat to his native land. I retell this story, as 
mentioned above, in order to compare it with a very similar story 
told of the men of Belmont, near Lausanne, who are the typical 
Swiss Gothamites. They, too, wished to move their church—in their 
case, three yards further westward—so they carefully marked the exact 
distance by leaving their coats on the ground. Then they set to 
work to push with all their might against the eastern wall. In the 
meantime, a thief had gone round to the west side and stolen their 
coats. “ Diable!” exclaimed they on finding that their coats were 
gone, “we have pushed too far!” (Clouston, p. 55.) 

So far, little has been said about Heligoland. It is not because 
it does not lie nearest my thoughts, for while I have some personal 
knowledge of Sylt and Fohr, I have an intimate acquaintance with 
the island which until recently was a British colony, and may almost 
venture to claim friendship with every man there. But familiarit y, 
though it does not breed contempt, certainly makes it more difficult 
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to write about this wind-swept scrap of rock. Heligoland has had no 
Hansen, and although Oetker and others have written volume after 
volume about it—the bibliography of Heligoland is astonishing —they 
say little about the island customs. The literary instinct of the 
natives—and it is but small—runs to song-writing. There is only 
one prose work extant which is written in Heligolandish, and it is the 
pilot-book or guide, and is not printed. ‘The printed songs are not 
very interesting, but it is always difficult for a foreigner to get at the 
real songs of a people. One capital song I have heard at different 
fishermen’s parties is both clever and amusing, but it is as slanderous 
as it is amusing, and is never likely to be printed ; indeed the paternal 
German Government may very likely prohibit its “innocent merri- 
ment” altogether. ‘“ Frisia non cantat” is a common saying, but it 
does not apply to Heligoland, where boys and men alike find no 
greater pleasure—unless it be in dancing—than in singing twenty- 
minutes-long ballads, with an absorption in their task which even 
makes the glass of beer by their side stand untouched till the end is 
reached, and some refreshment is felt to be needed before a new ditty 
is started. 

Unlike their German neighbours, but like the Scots, the Heligo- 
landers’ chief festival is at the New Year. New Year’s Day appears 
to be the merriest, maddest day in all the Frisians’ calendar. Often 
have island lads told me of their freaks and riot on Sylvester abend, 
what we call Hogmanay in Scotland. Oetker says the fires have 
ceased to be lighted on Sylvester abend, but as mentioned above I 
have had the spot on the cliffs pointed out to me where the boys 
leap and dance round a fire on that night. It should be observed 
that the festival of the New Year is called Jodlfest among the 
Frisians, and Juulfest among the Danes, 7.e. Yule, and in old days 
the rejoicings were on December 13, St. Lucian’s Day. With the 
change in the sun’s course which was calculated to occur about then, 
the Frisian year began with merry-making long commemorative 
(though the roisterers on later days little knew of it) of Freia. 
Arnkiel, writing of the Danes, says : “ They pray for a good new and 
fruitful year, and give Yule or New Year presents. They used to 
offer a pig on this festival. The people drank and ate much, and 
played, and danced ‘the Yule game.’ At this festival to Freia 
the young people made merry, and became engaged or got married. 
In short, all that goes toward a good beginning for the year, full of 
friendship to all—that was the Yule merry-making.”’ 

This description of the Danish Jédlfest may be transferred to 
Heligoland. No day, says Oetker, is‘so longed for as New Year’s 
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Day. From early dawn to midnight the people visit each other with 
all manner of good wishes, health, happiness, and blessing, and—a 
pathetic wish among lonely seamen — “ riim Hert,” or “aquiet heart”; 
or a fisherman is wished “ brav Letjen,”’ z.e. “lots of cod” ; a young 
man “en jong Famel,” “a young maid” ; a girl “‘en jong Freirer,” 
ze. “a brave wooer”; the head of a house “‘vell vertin maist en 
nicks verlis,’’ “much gain with little loss.” He who is greeted 
replies, “ Det giv Gott wér om so!” 

Oetker tells how on Hogmanay, Sylvester abend, or what Heligo- 
landers call Grdéter-Inn or salutation-night, every family tries to 
have something extra good at the supper, and those who are far away 
—and widely do the Heligolanders wander, though only temporarily— 
when they celebrate their feast abroad try to have a bit of island cod- 
fish to make the feast seem more homelike. The festivities in the 
island last a week ; everyone gets a present, though it be only a glass 
of wine or a biscuit ; the poor, but they are indeed few, are so rich 
enough in attention all this season that they feel the less any differ- 
ence between their condition and that of their neighbours. And to 
every guest the Heligolander calls, as he leaves the threshold, ‘‘ Komm 
wér !” (“ Come back ”’), and the visitor replies with the same hearty 
courtesy, “ Kom wel, ja, ich komme wohl.” No doubt the indis- 
criminate hospitality has its faults, as it has in Scotland, for “a deep- 
going ship” (a “jippgungen Skepp ”), as a good toper is called, can 
get easily too much ; but it is the Neujahr, and the police have blind 
eyes where there is no harm. Teetotallers are “ wéterhendragers,” 
presumably because, like the lobster boats from which their name is 
derived, they carry little. The innkeepers stand treat on New Year’s 
Day to all their accustomed visitors. 

In the ceremonies connected with death, the women of Heligo- 
land play an important part. It is the female relatives and friends 
of a man just dead who make all the arrangements for the funeral. 
They fix where the burial place is to be, and send by a young girl 
intimation to certain of the dead man’s friends and old companions 
where he is to be laid to rest. Not lightly would such a message be 
misunderstood ; the men to whom the message is delivered repair to 
the graveyard, and dig their friend’s grave. In the dead man’s house 
the body lies by itself wrapped in white clothes, and thither the 
women repair one by one, or in little groups, to watch a while by the 
bier. If two or three are together, the otherwise oppressive silence 
is broken by whispered talk of the dead man and his end, whether 
any uncanny omens had come true. If the man was drowned, a 
mode of death always indicated by the word “ verungliickt,” there 
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will be talk of whether the death-light, or “ Dweilécht,” was seen— 
a mysterious warning of coming misfortune which might be seen at 
street corners, or in sheds, or even by a sick man himself as he lay 
in bed ; nowadays the rumour would be that the doomed man had 
seen a disterk Ding, or wicked thing, go before him at night in the 
streets—a thing dark and mysterious, but resembling a black sheep. 

The bier is carried to the dead-house by the grave-diggers ; eight 
other men, also designated by the old women through their girl mes- 
senger, lift the body on to the bier ; then the grave-diggers carry the 
body to the grave with a psalm or dirge. In the case of a man 
drowned at sea whose body has not been recovered there is a2 mourn- 
ing service, or Beringen, four weeks after his death. On the Diine 
or Sandy Island, a mile away, loneliest and tiniest of all graveyards, 
are buried the nameless remains of those whom the North Sea casts 
up from time to time on the island’s shores. 

Before I end this paper I may say that as I have written elsewhere 
somewhat largely of Frisian matters I have felt myself constrained 
as far as possible to limit my notes to legends of the islanders which 
have not already appeared in English. I confess, however, that the 
translation of any stories is unsatisfactory. When one gets to know 
the people whose heritage the stories are, they acquire a meaning 
and frequently a pathos which it is difficult to convey with the story, 
so that half in despair one resolves to leave— 

half told 
The story of Cambuscan bold. 
Great indeed as is the charm of Grimm and of Andersen, I incline to 
give Hansen—unknown though he is in Great Britain—a place beside 
them, and it has frequently occurred to me to wonder why his “Sagen” 
have never appeared in an English translation. A literal translation 
is impossible, for his book is a veritable hotch-potch ; but a version 
of his Frisian legends, arranged with some regard to subject, and with 
notes (they would always be necessary, and might be made most in- 
structive), should be of interest in this land, which is by race 
so intimately associated with the North Frisian Islands. Local 
colour has had great interest with all folklorists; but although I had 
for a time the fortune to reside where Grimm once lived, and to be 
familiar with the associations of his neighbourhood, and although no 
one who has spent a day in the quaint city of Andersen’s birthplace 
—Odense, in the island of Funen—will doubt the influence upon 
him of local colouring, most of all does one find in Hansen the very 
spirit and breath of the people among whom he lived. As a boy 
he sat at the feet of the old. old women whose eyes had grown dim 
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watching for a lifetime the grey dunes and long stretch of blue 
Northern sea. Nurtured on folklore, the boy became a folklorist 
aud was himself the Folklore Society of the island. All stories came 
to him, and had he but written tales with the art of Grimm and 
Andersen the obscurity of his island would not have prevented his 
fame. But I think he had little imagination—a good fault in a folk- 
lorist, though bad in astory-teller. He was always rather a chronicler 
than a spinner of fairy tales. 

One characteristic of North Frisian legends which I must mention 
before ending is the underlying strain of sadness. The murmur of 
the sea is through them all, for no land has suffered as these islands 
have suffered. Generation after generation for uncounted centuries 
has seen the land diminish and the shoals increase. Whole islands 
have vanished ; the site of many a village has had to be removed 
again and again inland. ‘To recount these storms would here be out 
of place, but in 1634 almost all the island of Nordshand was de- 
stroyed, and 6,200 men and 50,000 head of cattle perished. It is 
not difficult to think how profoundly such a catastrophe affected 
men’s minds, or how one might have said, as Mr. Swinburne sings, 
of the same wild sea : 


The pastures are herdless and sheepless, 
No pasture or shelter for herds, 
The wind is relentless and sleepless, 
And restless and songless the birds, 
Their cries from afar fall breathless, 
Their wings are as lightnings that flee, 
For the land hath two lords that are deathless, 
Death’s self and the sea. 


With all their love for the ocean that beats ever on their islands, 
the North Frisians live as its slaves. No family is there which has 
not paid its tribute to Ran, the sea goddess. There is little wonder 
that there is scarce a tale or a song in all the islands of this eerie 
group that does not smell of salt seas and is not blown through by 
salt and boisterous winds. 


WILLIAM GEORGE BLACK. 

















A QUERY. 
Quid sit futurum cras, fuge querere. 


H, me! and what is life ? 
An ardent, anxious, chequered race 
With Time, a little breathing space 
Of care and strife. 


And whither does it lead ? 
Alas ! poor fools, we little know 
To what sad goal or bitter woe 
Our courses speed. 


And wherefore is it so? 
Why should we struggle, fight, and die, 
Not knowing whence we come, or why, 
Or whither go? 


If death be life indeed 
Why should we longer tarry here 
Beset by hope and doubt and fear—- 
Why not be freed ? 
Yet why do I deplore 
My present lot? If God so will 
That I should tarry longer still 
Need I ask more? 


And if this life be sad 
Will death no brighter prospect bring ? 
Will it not lose the only sting 
It might have had ? 


And if to die be gain 
Will not my gain be greater still 
To leave this world with all its ill 
And all its pain ? 
Oh ! why should I repine ? 
To Him who marks the sparrow’s fall 
Shall I not leave my life, my all— 
Ay, even mine ? 
J. S ANSOME, 
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PAGES ON PLAYS. 


HERE has been very little spirit, very little interest, in the 

dramatic work of the last few weeks. Several new plays have 

made their appearance, but none of them call for comment. They 

have been written, they have been produced, presumably they please 

some beholders. But they do not invite criticism, and may very well 
be left in peace. 

In this desolate condition of the stage, in this dramatic stagnation, 
one welcomes eagerly any sign that seems to show a quickening of 
the public intelligence in what concerns the theatre. It would be 
impossible to deny that the stage is in a pitiable condition, and yet 
there seldom probably has been a time in which the stage has been 
the object of so much attention. It is more written about, more 
talked of, becomes more and more a portion of the life of the citizen 
than it ever was before. You can hardly take up a serious review 
without finding that it has some article by some well-known critic 
dealing with some dramatic question. Theatres multiply, plays 
increase, people go to the play assiduously, and yet with all this 
England cannot be said to possess a drama worthy of consideration or 
to hold as a whole the same position in acting that is held by other 
countries. 

Yet, from a commercial point of view, the drama was never so 
successful. I read in the Pall Mail Gazette the other day a series of 
statistics concerning the drama of the day which contained much 
matter for reflection. I will assume that the facts and figures are more 
or less correct ; there may be a little exaggeration ; exaggeration hasa 
way of clinging about the prices paid for all kinds of artistic work. 

To be a successful playwright, in A.D. 1893, is to enjoy the income of a Lord 
Chancellor, wield the power of a Lord Chamberlain, and dispense patronage like 
a Premier, says this week’s Vit and Wisdom. Goldsmith got but £1,000 all 
told, from ‘* She Stoops to Conquer,” a farce which drew the town as ‘Our 
Boys” did a century later. Lord Lytton was luckier. Mis ‘‘ Lady of Lyons” 
—with the exception of ‘‘ Hamlet,” the most popular play ever written—his 


** Richelieu,” and ‘*‘ Money,” brought a fortune, but a fortune which, compared 
with that of modern men, must be accounted little. After Bulwer Lytton’s time 
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the drama fell on evil days. Maddison Morton’s farces sold for a five-pound note. 
Buckstone wrote dramas for £30. A prize of £100, offered for the copyright 
of a play on nautical lines, was sufficient to induce scores of capable writers to 
compete. Tom Taylor, with some forty or fifty plays to his credit, and many of 
them highly popular ones, ‘* Ticket-of-Leave Man,” ‘* ’Twixt Axe and Crown,” 
‘‘ To Parents and Guardians,” among the number, left no such fortune behind 
him as Anthony Trollope, with his 460,000, had delved from the iron-bound 
soil of literature proper. Nor was it until comparatively recent days, that the 
author began to squeeze from the manager his pecuniary and artistic dues. 

To Mr. W. S. Gilbert is given the credit of insisting on the author’s para- 
mount importance. His income of £12,000 a year from the Savoy Theatre 
alone, during the period of the famous triumvirate, as disclosed in the legal 
dispute between Mr. D’Oyly Carte and himself, is but a fraction of his earnings. 
When Miss Mary Anderson was acting in ‘‘Tragedy and Comedy” and 
‘Pygmalion and Galatea”’ at the Lyceum, no less than four plays of his were 
running simultaneously in London alone, to an estimated aggregate of £800 a 
night. Upon these receipts, a 15 per cent. royalty yields £120 a night for the 
lucky author, and the programme held the various bills for many months. 
‘¢ Pygmalion and Galatea” is reckoned, indeed, the most valuable literary pro- 
perty in the world, its estimated earnings exceeding £40,000. 

H., J. Byron, as stated by Mr. Thorne and Mr. David James, received £30 a 
week for ** Our Boys,” which ran on end 1,400 nights—a total of £7,000, exclu- 
sive of provincial fees. Had the arrangement been on the royalty system, the 
£7,000 would have approached £20,000. Mr. George R. Sims, after many un- 
successful attempts to place his ‘‘ Lights o’ London” on the metropolitan stage, 
got Mr. Wilson Barrett to accept it, and immediately stepped into a weekly 
income of £150, which continued for the best part of a year. After the run of 
‘¢ The Silver King,” the net profits were found to exceed £33,000, which sum 
was divided into thirds among the manager, Mr. Wilson Barrett, and the joint 
authors, Mr. Henry Herman and Mr. H. A. Jones. Melodrama is the great 
Tom Tiddler’s ground, Mr. Henry Pettitt having won—and, it is said, kept— 
a fortune of a quarter of a million by his shrewd labour on this soil, and Mr. 
Grundy having confessed to a happy jump within twelve months, from an income 
of £700 to one exceeding £5,000 by simply turning from the writing of ‘‘ Glasses 
of Fashion” and ‘* Mamnons ” and ‘* Pompadours’’ to that of ‘‘ Bells of Hazle- 
mere” and “‘ Village Priests”; though one pure comedy, at least—‘* A Pair of 
Spectacles *—brought him magnificent rewards, both artistic and monetary. 
Mrs. Burnett received for her ‘‘ Little Lord Fauntleroy” some £12,000 from 
every source. 


Here then, on the basis of facts and figures which may be assumed 
to be accurate, or approximately accurate, we can learn certain remark- 
able truths. The drama of the day is one of the best paid of all 
artistic enterprises. It does not, it is true, enter into competition with 
successful shopkeeping, with even moderately successful stock-brok- 
ing, but still it shows that men who write plays make very decent 
fortunes ; and yet so well paid an art does not produce many works 
of art. There are very few indeed of the successful plays of the last 


ten years that deserve recollection. As Thackeray says somewhere of 
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another matter, you might take a very small piece of paper and write 
down all their names ; and it is not the best plays that make the 
most money. Melodrama is, as it would seem, the key to fortune, and 
what melodrama of recent date deserved a thought after it had run 
its course. Mr. William Archer, in a recent number of the Wor/d, 
indulged in some whimsical reflections upon the sufferings which he 
assumes must be experienced by the men of ability like Mr. Sims, 
the men of poetic inspiration like Mr. Robert Buchanan, the men of 
incisive wit like Mr. Cecil Raleigh, who have to spend their ability, 
their inspiration, and their wit on melodrama and the kind of comedy 
that is akin to melodrama. Probably they do suffer, but they are 
not to be blamed for writing what the public wants them to write 
so long as fortune lies that way. 

Curiously enough the same number of the Pa// Mail which con- 
tained these interesting statistics contained also a communication 
upon the subject of the “Decay of the Stage.” It was signed by 
“* An Occasional Correspondent,” and it attributed all the misfortunes 
of the contemporary stage apparently to the inertness of the dramatic 
critics. I have not the slightest idea who wrote the letter, but it is 
worth quotation and consideration. 


There are three classes of men who should never attempt dramatic criticism 
—poets, actors, and Nonconformist ministers, The first are too susceptible to 
‘*personal charm,” the second too prone to mere laudation, the third too 
ignorant of life and literature. The Dramatic Critic is made, not born. He is 
the outcome of much matinée-going, much midnight analysis, and many efforts 
at playwriting. That a Congregational divine should pose as a dramatic critic 
is an unthinkable thing, or seemed so until lately. The emotional and the 
critical temperament cannot dwell together ; and prayer-meetings are but a sorry 
education for your judge of stage-plays. But so popular has the theatre become in 
these latter money-spending days that almost all the old barriers are broken 
down. Bishops adorn the boxes, and the men of Exeter Hall line the pit. Our 
play-houses are thrice as numerous as they were thirty years ago. Our younger 
sons crowd to the dramatic agent, and every wielder of a paid pen pants to 
criticise Mr. Pinero and Mr. Jones. Yet dramatic art is dying fast from our 
midst. it were, perhaps, desirable to inquire into one or two of the principles 
which should govern dramatic criticism. The business has of late become so 
chaotic that it is probable that even the mere mention of the word will offend 
many gentlemen with well-known names. However, we love the stage, and— 
come weal, come woe—must speak. I believe that the matter rests largely in 
the hands of the ‘‘ critics.” 

A cultivated sense of the fitness of things is surely the first qualification for a 
Dramatic Critic. He should be able to point out every solecism of manners, 
every flight into bombast, every offence.against archeology, every defiance of 
place o1 period, every descent into bathos, and every merging of humour in 
vulgarity. Nor should he content himself with merely perceiving these things : 
he should have the moral courage to point them out, even though the player, 
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author, or manager be his dearest friend. Secondly, he should cherish no loftier 
ideal of the stage than that of its being an instrument of public entertainment. 
When he holds her forth as an ethical influence he is apt to stray into the deifica- 
tion of dulness. How often and how truly has it been said that the business of 
the stage is not to teach, but to amuse. So long only as she entertains her 
audiences is she fulfilling her mission. I am not thinking of poor dear Ibsen and 
his fellows here. Todo them justice, they do not make the smallest attempt at 
didactics. They are, as it were, a medical lecturer's assistants, who indicate (and 
can describe) an ulcer; but there their work ends; they suggest no cure. The 
duty of the stage is to provide an intellectual and sensuous (we do not use the 
word in its suburban sense) gratification by wit, manners, historical truth, and 
the artistic presentment of conflicting human hopes. A play that satisfies these 
requirements is a good play : any other is a bad one. 

But if our critics are apt to hold a wrong standard of the playwright’s business, 
how do they estimate the value of most of our actors and actresses? Is it not a 
fact that art is at a discount with many of them, and * personal charm ” trium- 
phant all along the line? Have we not seen again and again, in these latter 
days, the heroine of a play—produced in a leading theatre—presented by an 
actress with little or no experience, and the lady accepted and applauded alike by 
critics and audience for her beauty’s sake? The miserable elocution, ineflective 
gestures, and unintelligent readings to which London playgoers are growing so 
accustomed, and which would be hissed into limbo by the humblest of French 
audiences, go unrebuked if the guilty actor or actress chance also to possess that 
indefinable something called ‘* personal charm.” Art is nowhere, and a pretty 
face or a manly bearing is a sufficient qualification for almost any West-end 
‘leading juvenile.” The old ast and the old faculty of illuminating a character 
are becoming a mere tradition before the advance of the well-dressed amateur. 
Fer such a state of things the dramatic critics are largely to blame. They have 
not had the manliness to demand that an actor should be an actor, and not a 
gentlemanly parrot. Evidences of hard study and painful toil are surely as 
desirable in an actress as bright eyes or a melodious voice. Some of the finest 
actors on our stage are at this moment almost unknown to the public; scores of 
personable incompetents breathe an atmosphere of general adulation. Let our 
critics seek more resolutely for art in the player, and steel themselves more 
resolutely against cheap cleverness and mere ‘‘ personal charm,” and possibly in 
a dozen years or so we may be able to boast with more truth than is possible at 
present, that the English stage is worthy a place beside the French. At present 
English dramatic art is sick unto death, and the signs of her rejuvenescence 
attenuated to the dimensions of the mathematical point. 


There is a considerable element of perhaps rather obvious truth 
in this letter. It is not necessary in this connection to take up the 
glove for “ poor dear Ibsen,” or to enter into the question whether 
the sole purpose of a play should be to amuse, or whether it should 
fulfil any other office. One portion of the writer’s case may of 
course be frankly admitted. It is with the critics that the fortunes 
of the drama in a great degree rest. But criticism, to be of any 
service, should be essentially independent. On a question of art 
there should be no friendships, no partialities. Friendship is a fine 
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thing, and many sentimentalities lend a grace to life, but when the 
matter in hand is the consideration of a new play, or the conduct of 
a company of players, friendship is out of court, and sentiment 
irrelevant. There are, it is believed, a few critics, I do not believe 
that there are many, who frankly profess the practice of flagrant log- 
rolling, who make no secret of their theory of friendship first and 
criticism second. It needs no demonstration that the principle, 
however kindly, is altogether wrong. Were a man your heart’s 
brother, if that heart’s brother writes a bad play and your business in 
life call upon you to express an opinion upon that play, you are 
bound if you think it bad to say so. If the friend is a sensible 
man he will take an honest opinion in good’ part ; he probably will 
not agree with it, but he will take it in good part. If he is not a 
sensible man he will possibly write peevish letters to the papers, and 
you are well rid of him. What is true of the critic’s attitude towards 
the dramatist is true also of his attitude towards the dramatist’s 
interpreters. Here the critic has even a harder task. For the pro- 
fession of acting seems to generate a curious kind of arrogance, a 
pitiable susceptibility, which makes the smallest word of reproof 
sting like the lash of a bull-whip. All dramatic critics know that 
there are actors vain enough and silly enough to regard the smallest 
expression of disapproval of their work as a proof of malignant 
enmity ; whereas, if the ill-graced actor were wise he should only be 
grateful to the spectator, who has not merely to suffer from his per- 
formance, but to be at the pains for conscience sake, of trying to set 
him right. 

Indeed, of late, the joys of the critic have been few. It may be 
questioned whether even the latest thing in melodrama is more 
afflicting than a certain kind of revival. “It seemed hard,” says a 
writer who has a way of forestalling my opinion, “to be lured from 
the March sunlight into a playhouse to see a performance of the 
‘Fool’s Revenge.’ It would not have been altogether a joy to be 
summoned to witness ‘ Le Roi s’Amuse,’ interpreted by a competent 
company of players. The machinery of ‘Le Roi s’Amuse’ seems a 
little rusty nowadays. It may not be true, as certain advanced 
French critics would have us believe, that the historical drama is 
dead, and lapped in lead like King Pandion and his friends, but it is 
certain that the historical drama moulded in the Victor Hugo 
manner is better to read thanto behold. At least, ‘Le Roi s’Amuse’ 
is the work of a man of genius, and might be defended hotly ; it 
would go hard with the most sophistical to say a word in defence of 
The Fool’s Revenge.’ It pleased the author of what ought to be 
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called a parody of ‘Le Roi s’Amuse,’ to change the venue of the 
piece. It was quite true that ‘the atmosphere of a petty Italian 
Court of the fifteenth century’ was a good atmosphere for a grim 
story. But this is the atmosphere which the adapter failed to create. 
His figures are mere meaningless pasteboard puppets, talking in- 
tolerable blank verse, and no more characteristic of a petty Italian 
Court of the fifteenth century, than they are of a calico ball in 
Camden Town. None of the Italianate terror of Webster gives a 
throb of life to its tedium ; no spirit of irony sharpens its labouring 
epigram ; no clearness of characterisation gives distinction to any 
scene. The figures are as conventional as the cardboard creatures 
of a child’s theatre, and far less entertaining. Yet when one of 
these characters, the character of the fool, of Bertuccio, was played 
by an actor of ability, an actor it might almost be said of genius, like 
Mr. Edwin Booth, his gifts were great enough to galvanise the doll 
into something dramatic, into something almost human, into some- 
thing certainly terrible. But in the hands of the actor, who for 
some unfathomable reason essayed the part the other day, no such 
miracle of animation was vouchsafed. He was supported by a 
company in which a certain number of experienced actors did their 
best. But it was a sorry business ; it made one sigh for that stern 
order, which in 1832 forbade the production of ‘Le Roi s’Amuse.’ 
But our censorship is lenient. It does not interfere with a play 
because it is badly written or badly acted.” 

Happily for the playgoer, however, there are good revivals as well 
as bad revivals. Mr. Irving has interrupted the continuous run of 
“Becket ” in order that he may produce on certain nights certain 
revivals from his repertory. The first of these has been “ Louis XI.,” 
which might with much justice be maintained to be his greatest 
creation. Those who best understand the scope of Mr. Irving’s 
ability recognise that his genius is best fitted for the higher kinds of 
melodrama. In looking back over the long years of Mr. Irving’s 
work, in estimating his achievements, in considering his successes 
and his failures, it will be found that his artistic triumphs—which are 
of course very different things from his popular triumphs—belong to 
plays which are of the higher order of melodrama or which, to be 
more accurate, allow of the higher order of melodramatic acting. 
These are plays like “ The Bells,” “ The Lyons Mail,” “ Louis XL,” 
and “Robert Macaire.” Most of these are poor plays enough. 
“The Bells” and “The Lyons Mail” are tawdry stuff ; Casimir 
Delavigne was not a great dramatist ; and the English version of 
“Robert Macaire” makes the spectator sigh for that rendering by 
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Mr. W. E. Henley and Mr. R. L. Stevenson which Mr. Beerbohm 
Tree promised to the world long ago. But each of these pieces is 
worked with sufficient skill round one conspicuous central figure, and 
that conspicuous figure is in each case of a kind that allows Mr. 
Irving to display his natural gifts and the skill of training and ex- 
perience to their very highest power. In Matthias, in Dubosc, in 
Loys Onze, in Macaire, the actor has to present various forms of 
villainy ; all the men are crafty, all secret, all dangerous, almost 
diabolic. ‘To make such characters live and move and thrill requires 
very rare gifts of expression and of repression. They do not “act 
themselves,” to use the conventional phrase ; in the hands of an un- 
worthy actor they would be laughable or tedious. But in Mr. Irving’s 
hands they become great dramatic creations ; they prove that Mr. 
Irving is at his best a great actor. It has been Mr. Irving’s fortune, 
the fortune of most successful men, to be extravagantly praised, and 
no less extravagantly abused, and very often he has been most loudly 
praised where he least deserved it, and most roundly abused where 
disapproval was undeserved. He has had splendid scenic successes ; 
he has had the inevitable successes of the popular actor ; these will 
not be, should not be remembered. His glories are the triumphs 
due to his own unaided genius rightly employed, and no better 
example of such a triumph can be found than his creation of 
** Louis XI.” 
JUSTIN HUNTLY McCARTHY. 
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TABLE TALK. 


THE BOOK-STALLS OF PARIS. 


HE book-lover who visits Paris is but too well aware of the 
attractions of a prowl by the Quais on the left bank of the 
Seine. From the Pont Royal to the Pont Notre Dame stretch, and 
have stretched for generations, the stalls of the a//resco dealers in 
old books. Not without difficulty has the right of these dealers to 
monopolise this space been maintained. Regular booksellers have 
complained of the competition of those who had no rent to pay, 
just as the London small shopkeeper complains of the opposition of 
the costermonger. Jealous and insecure governments feared the dis- 
semination of literature subversive of autherity or morals. Once, 
indeed, under the Second Empire, their banishment was all but 
decreed, and it is a feather in the cap of that delightful antiquary 
and book-lover, Bibliophile Jacob, that he made personal applica- 
tion to the Emperor, and obtained for them a further lease of life. 
Within the last few years their privileges have been extended. 
Under the present végime any person can address himself to the Préfet 
de la Seine and obtain, under easy conditions, an allotment of 
ten yards space, which is the utmost allowed to any individual. As 
a consequence, the right bank of the Seine is now largely assigned to 
the book-dealers, who are also permitted to secure and leave the 
cases containing their books, instead of having, as before, to cart them 
away every night and return with them every morning. 


PHYSIOLOGY OF THE PARISIAN QuaIs. 


HESE Jdouguinistes, as they are called, have found at length 
their historian. Innumerable are the authors and jour- 
nalists who have referred to them and their occupation, and de- 
picted some aspects of this curious phase of Parisian life. One of 
the newest, most elegant, and most interesting books that Paris has 
sent us is the “Physiologie des Quais des Paris” of M. Octave 
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Uzanne,' a work wholly devoted to the douguinistes and their cus- 
tomers. To the English book-lover M. Uzanne is known as editor 
of * Le Livre,” “ Le Livre Moderne,” and “ L’ Art et l’Idée,” and 
author of ‘‘Les Caprices d’un Bibliophile” and numerous other 
works, to some of which I have drawn attention. An ardent book- 
lover, a douguineur, a lounger over the stalls, a brilliant writer, 
endowed with a close knowledge of Paris, he has written on the 
subject a book the attractions of which are not easily overrated. 
Beginning with a history of the growth of the book-stall, he 
describes its establishment and progress, depicts the dealers of past 
and present days, and gives a series of most interesting and charac- 
teristic portraits. An account of the trade, of the sources of supply, 
and the amount of the earnings follows; the sales by auction of 
books are described, and a lively sketch is given of the risks that are 
run, especially of the system of plunder to which they are continually 
subject—not seldom, it would appear, at the hands of women, whose 
muffs form a convenient receptacle for the stolen volume. Scenes 
and types are illustrated in a series of admirable cuts by M. Emile 
Mas, whose designs add greatly to a book issued in a limited edition, 
and sure before long to be as rare as other works of its author. 


A Curious DINNFR-ParRTY. 


ELATIONS between the bockseller and the book-buyer are 
not seldom pleasant and familiar, and a gossip with an intel- 
ligent dealer in books is one of the attractions of a book-hunting 
expedition. Not tov affable or polished are always the stall-keepers 
of the Paris Quais. They have found, however, many friends and 
admirers, and their praises have been sung by the most distin- 
guished writers of yesterday and to-day. One tribute paid them is, 
however, so signal that it deserves to be recorded. _I take the facts, 
of course, from M. Uzanne. So fond of these worthies was M. Xavier 
Marmier, the Academician, that he left the sum of one thousand 
francs to pay for a dinner to be given them. On November 20 
last, accordingly, after his death, a banquet, to which ninety-five 
sat down, was given them at the famous Restaurant Véfour. A suf- 
ficiently appetising menu is given in the volume; in which also is 
quoted the very touching speech to the memory of the founder of the 
feast by the chairman, M. A. Choppin d’ Arnouville. Very pleasing 
and thoroughly French is the whole proceeding. 


' Paris : Ancienne Maison Quantin. 
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GEORGE MacDOoNALD’s Poems. 


HE Collected Poems of George MacDona!d at length see the 

light in the shape of two handsome octavo volumes.' Though 
principally known asa prose writer, George MacDonald has won 
warm and, as the event will prove, lasting recognition as a poet. 
His present collection, which, after all, is not exhaustive, since I fail 
to find in it the “Lyrics from Heine” of Phantastes, which are my 
special favourites, prove that he has wooed the muse in earnest. A 
very serviceable and prolific muse she is, and if she sometimes 


condescends to 
Ply 


The sampler, and to tease the housewife’s wool, 

she is none the less a goddess. It is indeed in the realms of fancy 
and imagination, the latter especially, that she is at her best. Her 
wings are made for the empyrean, and she soars more pleasantly 
than she dips. In the present collection my favourites are the 
ballads. These are as happy and as significant as those of Rossetti. 
Nothing can be finer, in its way, than the “Legend of Corrie- 
vrechan,” vol. ii. pp. 120-122. In this the didactic purpose is not 
felt, yet its lesson is as fine as its execution. Every form of poetry 
George MacDonald has essayed, from the poetic and imaginative 
drama in “ Within and Without,” to “Sonnets” and “Songs for 
Children.” It was time that a collected edition was accessible, and 
it could not well come in more attractive guise. The two volumes 
will suffice to convey to a much wider circle the fact that we have in 
our great novelist a genuine and an original poet. 


THE RESTORATION DRAMATISTS. 


NE by one the Dramatists of the Restoration are being set 
before the present generation. Not very successful was 

the effort made, a few years ago, by Messrs. Maidment & Logan to 
reprint the whole ex 4/oc.2_ An injudicious opening was made. Men 
who attempted to wade through the ponderous plays of Killigrew 
and D’Avenant found the task too hard, the series was arrested, and 
the books, for the present at least, are at a heavy discount. Colley 
Cibber, in whom abundant vitality, combined with knowledge of 
stage effect, does duty for higher qualities, remains unrepresented 
An edition of Shadwell is as yet only contemplated, and Durfey 
Ravenscroft, Motteux, and others of the tribe, including even Na- 
hum Tate, are not likely to be lugged forth as yet. Mrs. Behn and 


' Chatto & Windus. ? Edinburgh : Paterson. 
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Mrs. Centlivre—it will be seen that I am giving the term Restoration 
an elastic significance—have been reprinted, as has, of course, 
Dryden, in the edition of his copyright works. Those to whom our 
thoughts turn when the term Restoration Dramatists is used are 
Wycherly, Farquhar, Congreve, and Vanbrugh, the four producers 
of comedy, included by Leigh Hunt in one volume of a series that 
did much to familiarise the general reader with the early drama. Of 
these Congreve holds an undisputed place. He is a classic, and 
the fine editions of his works by Baskerville command, in a good 
state, a high price in the book market. Until recent days, however, 
men have hesitated before representing in library editions the works 
of his associates. Now, however, the task is being accomplished, 
and the editions of Farquhar and Vanbrugh and of Etherege ' that 
have recently seen the light, will be followed by editions of Congreve, 
and perhaps of Otway. 


REPUBLICATION OF THESE WORKS. 


HE question as to the expediency of reprinting the works of 
these writers has but recently been settled. Their works stand 
on a different footing from those of Rabelais and Cervantes, which a 
society a few years ago sought vainly to suppress. They bear, naturally, 
some resemblance to the Memoirs of Hamilton against which our very 
busy and somewhat squeamish association also protested. They are, 
however, more dangerous and immoral. When the republication of 
these works is permitted, it can only be said on the subject of liberty 
of printing, cadit questio. Except in the designedly prurient work, 
which is issued and circulates in secret, nothing so unclean as their 
comedies is known in literature after the revival of letters, until we 
come to the court orgies of the Orleans regency, or the excesses of 
the succeeding Revolution. It is not that these dramatists openly 
encourage or counsel vice. I know few books of any class in which 
this is done. They present, however, as estimable beings, with 
names such as Worthy or Manly, men whose only aim in life is to 
corrupt women, and depict for us maids and matrons ignorant of 
any form of love except animalism, and discussing masculine 
attractions with a candour that might perplex the Japanese or the 
Polynesian. 
Sir JOHN VANBRUGH. 
MONG these dramatists Vanbrugh, whose works have just seen 
A the light, is, after Wycherly, the worst offender. Hi 
** Relapse ; or, Virtue in Danger,” is probably the most genuinely 
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immodest play of the epoch. A sort of moral that it is expedient to 
shun temptation may be read into it by the ingenious. Its pictures, 
however, of sexual relations are crudity itself, and some of its allu- 
sions constitute an offence. It will scarcely palliate, and certainly 
does not condone, what is wrong, that Vanbrugh’s characters, 
granting the point of view, are excellent, and the satire of human 
follies and baseness is scathing. Scenes in “‘ The Confederacy ” are not 
easily rivalled in the comedy of any country. His unquestioned 
capacity makes the immorality of Vanbrugh the more to be regretted. 
Curious proof of the effect of corrupt times is shown in the fact that 
a man of his antecedents and of his character should have incurred 
the just censure of Collier. He was of Flemish and Protestant 
extraction, his ancestors having fled for religion’s sake from the 
persecutions of Alva. From a stem such as this we look for goodly 
branches. It is, at least, a fact that the French refugees, sent in in 
consequence of the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, are reverenced 
in their descendants. Vanbrugh personally was an estimable 
character, and his behaviour to the Duchess of Marlborough with 
regard to Blenheim commands our admiration. It is curious and 
regrettable to have to rebuke in such a man the chief offender in 
our drama. 


THE RiGuHT TO PossEss ALL LITERATURE. 


F a man be such as has been said, the question may be asked, 
Why, then, reprint his works? That their wit does not com- 
pensate for their uncleanness has been said. The answer, however, 
is plain. “The proper study of mankind is man,” says Pope. How 
can we study him if we are denied access to the documents? At the 
present moment men are collecting with supreme zeal, analysing and 
co-ordinating, all that still remains of savage rite and practice. The 
practices, filthy, revolting, or obscene, are discussed, and the light 
thus obtained as to human growth and progress is of incalculable 
advantage. It is scarcely romancing to say that much of the most 
interesting information we possess concerning man is due to the 
researches and labours of the comparative folk-lorists. | We cannot, 
then, consent to forego the work, such as the Restoration comedies, 
that is characteristic of an epoch. At the moment when “ the sons of 
Moloch, flown with insolence and wine,” infested our streets, and the 
theatre might give lessons to the lupanar, the heart of England was 
as sound as ever it was. Good women spent their time in good 
works, and heroic gentlemen tried their best to restore fortunes 
impaired by sacrifice in behalf of the side they had espoused in civil 
war. The court of London was, however, corrupt to the core, and 
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the life of the ruffler and the gallant was atrocious. These things 
came, we are told, as a revolt from Puritan rule, and we cannot 
afford to neglect the lesson. ll literature belongs to us, and is a 
part of our most valued possessions ; and those products of disease, 
which are among the most saddening of things, are under lock 
and key represented in our national collections. Nothing to the 
doctor is valueless or unclean which can establish the source of 
disease or point to a remedy. 


THE PoETRY OF WILLIAM Basse.! 


HE latest of the Elizabethan poets to be unearthed is William 
Basse. That he should have remained so long in obscurity 
is a cause for some surprise. The lines he wrote on Shakespeare are 
among the noblest tributes to the great dramatist that were paid by 
any contemporary. They are included in Ingleby’s “ Shakespeare’s 
Century of Praise,” and are known to most Shakespearian students. 
They begin thus : 
Renowned Spenser lye a thought more nye 
To learned Chaucer, and rare Beaumond lye 


A little neerer Spenser, to make roome 
For Shakespeare in your threefold, fowerfold Tombe. 


They are quoted from a Lansdowne MS., temp. James I., and are 
by a curious and untoward accident—untoward in so far as Basse is 
concerned—included in the 1633 edition of the Poems of Donne. 
A gratifying tribute to Basse is paid by Isaac Walton, who, in the 
“Compleat Angler,” after quoting a song in praise of angling, con- 
tinues : ‘I'll promise you I’ll sing a song that was lately made at my 
request by Mr. William Basse, one that has made the choice songs of 
the ‘ Hunter in his Career,’ and of ‘ Tom of Bedlam,’ and many others 
of note.” Basse was a prolific writer, and, in addition to the three 
volumes and the complimentary addresses to other poets which he 
published, left in MS. two collections of poetry, the greater portion 
of which—some portion being now untraceable—is included in the 
volume before me. That Basse was a great or an inspired poet may 
not be affirmed. He is indeed a little hide-bound, and his rhymes 
are sometimes curiously defective. He is, however, an observer of 
nature, and his pastorals are not without merit. There is a disposi- 
tion to attribute to him “ Brittain’s Ida,” which has been assigned 
wrongly to Spenser. Basse’s poems now appear in a very goodly 
volume, and are carefully annotated and edited by Mr. R. Warwick 
Bond. For past neglect, accordingly, ample compensation is made. 


SYLVANUS URBAN. 
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